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U.S. Army investigators have discov- 
ered secret formulas of I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie for dyeing cotton and rayon fabrics. 
The Department of Commerce is making 
the information available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen. 


o 0 °O 


Canada indirectly has relaxed many 
import controls through raising or sus- 
pending price ceilings. The price in- 
creases are designed to compensate for 
the reduction of subsidies and the termi- 
nation of bulk buying. In addition, Can- 
ada has dropped the controls over im- 
ports of wearing apparel composed prin- 
cipally of material other than cotton. 
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U.S. trade with the Philippines will 
continue in small volume until guerrilla 
activities on the Islands cease. Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo has asked the U.S. 
Congress for aid in disarming an esti- 
mated 300,000 guerrillas. Until this is 
done, it is expected that Philippine pro- 
duction of sugar, hemp and other impor- 
tant products will be seriously hampered. 


oo Oo 


Imports of pepper from India will be 
supplemented shortly by shipments from 
the Dutch East Indies to create a more 
balanced supply situation in the United 
States. Shipments from India have been 
in the customary volume during the last 
few months but are slackening now be- 
cause of the monsoon season. Stocks in 
the U.S. are 25 per cent of normal. 


o 0 9 


The United States has shipped 227,886 
tons of food worth more than $49.- 
000,000 to Berlin in 10 months. The 
food is turned over to the Berlin Central 
Food Office and is distributed by German 
civilians. The items shipped im greatest 
quantities: 166,377 tons of flour worth 
$20,000,000; 10,099 tons of cereals 
worth nearly $4,000,000, and 16,245 
tons of dehydrated potatoes valued at 
more than $16,000,000. 
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The Australian Government plans to 
take an increasingly active role in de- 
veloping the coal industry. Prewar de- 
mand for coal of 10 million tons has 
jumped to 14% million tons and is ex- 
pected to increase. To supply coal for 
expanding industry, the Australian Gov- 
ernment wiil assist in the modernization 
of equipment, mechanization, the im- 
provement of housing and the furnishing 
of safety equipment. 
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The War Damage Corporation esti- 
mates total war damage in the Philippines 
at $818,768,000. Properties damaged in- 
clude: public, $195,348,000; church, 
$139,000,000; private, $464,420,000, and 
shipping, $20,000,000. 
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The Netherlands and Poland now have 
established offices to receive and investi- 
gate claims for war damage to personal 
and real property. Neither country has 
completed as yet provisions for the pay- 
ing of war claims, but both assure equal 
treatment to nationals and non-nationals. 
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The Air Transport Command of the 
U.S. Army will open a new route to 
Tokyo in July, with flights from the 
U.S. via Adak, Alaska. The new route, 
which will cut 3,400 miles from the cur- 
rent route through Hawaii, will be opened 
after adequate weather and communica- 
tions facilities have been installed. 


oo 9 


The Japanese Government, under or- 
ders from the Supreme Allied Command, 
has seized all patents that might be used 
by a war industry. A Government ordi- 
nance prohibits the return to investors or 
any other party of about 3,000 of these 
secrets patents. The Government also 
prohibits Japanese from applying for 
patents in foreign countries. 
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Brazil is buying nearly $2,000,000 
worth of telephone equipment from Eng- 
land. The material, originally ordered be- 
fore the war from U.S. and German 
firms, will be used in new construction in 
the States of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
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The Japanese Government has been 
ordered to prepare for export 15,000 
metric tons (about 33,060,000 pounds) of 
refined virgin lead valued at $2,722,500. 
First shipments of the scarce metal were 
scheduled for June 15. Receipts will be 
used to pay for the importation of food 
and other essentials. 
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Gift parcels now may be sent to per- 
sons in the U.S. zone in Germany. Only 
commodities of a relief nature, such as 
clothing, nonperishable foodstuffs, medic- 
inals, vitamins and soaps, may be shipped. 
Only one parcel, valued at $25 or less 
and weighing not more than 11 pounds, 
may be sent each week by the same per- 
son to the same addressee. 
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Mr. Importer & 
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Can we help you with your requirements of 
American products? We are exporters of: 
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We are also importers—and offer our fa- 
cilities for the selling and distribution of 
goods produced in your country and needed 
in America. 


We invite your inquiries, and you may refer 
your bank or banking connections to The 
Chase National Bank of New York. 


Cable address: Herberco 


JOHN P. HERBER & CO., INC. 
1411-4th Avenue Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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At home or at the office after hours, one 
or a group can také a complete Lingua- 
phone course in any one of 29 world- 
languages and make progress in an 
amazingly short time. 

In business, professions and War Serv- 
ices the unique Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method has enabled more than 
one million men and women to speak 
foreign languages. 


¢ Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 RCA Building * New York 20, N.Y. 
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What do you most want to know about world affairs? Our editors 
naturally select each week what seems to them the most essential out 
of the many hundreds of thousands of cable and radio and air-mail 
words that come to us. But we cannot be sure what is in the minds of 
readers—the questions you really want answered in our articles—unless 
you write us. 

What interests you most? News of trade and commerce? News of 
economic action and movements throughout the world? News of re- 
construction and rehabilitation in various countries? News of trends in 
world policy? News of the spread of democracy or communism, as 
the case may be? 

* * * 


There are in the course of the week’s developments many phases 
of the larger questions of international affairs and these we try to give 
you, but your suggestions as to things we may miss or may mistakenly 
regard as unimportant would be a helpful guide. It’s as much your 
magazine in this respect as ours. 

We have no axes to grind. We are endeavoring simply to report and 
explain the news of the world in an objective manner. 

There are some things from time to time which might puzzle you. 
In a recent issue, for instance, we published substantially all of the 
report of the subcommittee of the United Nations on the problem of 
Spain. To make the article fit into four pages—because that was all 
the space we had available—we had to eliminate a few inconsequential 
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of the report. One lady wrote in to find out who had “censored” the 
report, and why we did it. 
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* * * 


Generally speaking, we try to print the full text of the section or 
main division of important official statements, but space limitations 
will sometimes require a curtailment. You may rest assured that our 
editors will not omit any essential part. 

And when we do omit anything we will always be glad to tell you, 
if you ask us, where you can write for the entire text. You can then 
tell us whether our editors’ judgment in omitting certain paragraphs 
was right. 

We look forward to correspondence with our readers. 

We want inquiries or suggestions confined, of course, to possible 
articles. We are not equipped to respond to special inquiries for re- 
search or other information not useable in the magazine itself. 

So let us have your ideas as to the nature of the information you 
would like to see in our articles, maps or pictures. 











The cover and entire contents of World Report are fully 
protected by copyrights in the United States and in for- 
eign countries and must not be reproduced in any man- 
ner without written permission. 
All communications relating to news or editorial matters 
or subscriptions should be addressed to the Executive 
ffices, 24th and N Streets, N. W.. Washington 7, D. C. 
Tel. District 2900. 
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The search for something cheerful, for a better feeling in world 
affairs, persists, often is mistaken for a tangible development. 

Actually, the immediate, troublesome factors are little changed. 

Russia continues to play a singlehanded game; clings to her 
policy of bargaining wherever she can and keeping negotiations fluid 
as long as possible before settling borders or signing treaties. 

In Europe, defeated Germany is not yet off the operating table, 
and sees slight hope in consultations at Paris by the four big powers; 
Italy and Austria are barely convalescent. 

Britain is fully occupied just now conserving her own strength. 

In the Far East, General Marshall's job of pulling China together 
again is slow and tedious; is certain to require years, not months. 

southeast Asia is the scene of rising unrest in India; chaos in 
Java; intrigue in Siam and wholesale banditry in Burma. 

U.S. leadership is more and more relied upon to keep alive the 
idea of world co-operation, to underwrite gradual recovery, to share 
goods and financial resources with the rest of the world. 























This is a handy illustration of the imagination required... 

Baruch's approach to the control of atomic energy starts out with 
the question of who would use it and for what purpose. 

In the end, the issue is not the atom vs. man, but mankind against 
itself; the eventual ability to substitute mutual trust for war. 

In between, the obvious stép is a foolproof system of inspection 
and supervision, but this cannot be taken unless nations are ready to 
revise their ideas of sovereignty; to open their doors to each other. 

Baruch shows that he has in mind much more than just atomic 
energy as a weapon or even as industrial power. 

A very useful point is his reference to bacterial warfare, for 
which preparation would be far more difficult to detect than the 
making of an atom bomb with all of the necessary plant installations. 

Military opinion is divided, but one widely held view is that 
bacterial warfare also is potentially more dangerous.’ 

The influenza epidemic of 1918-19 is cited as a mild example of 
what could be done on a greater scale by a planned plague. | 

Bacterial warfare is held to be most effective against an island, 
a blockaded island from which infection hardly could spread. 

In another war the Western Hemisphere conceivably could be just 
that island; conceivably if the theorists are right. 
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More and more such examples are to be heard in this world debate; 

are to be needed if progress is to be made toward a peaceful society. 
You get a spot analysis of Baruch's first steps on page 10 and the 
full text of his initial proposals, beginning on page 37. 











































In Latin America there is an auction in progresSS.eeece 

Argentina is the seller, and her food, trade and man power are 
being bid for, in one form cr another, by Russia, the U.S. and Britain. 

President Peron, a practical politician, has maneuvered Argen- 
tina into a "sellers market" and obviously hopes to make a big profit. 

Russia, says her newspaper "Pravda," will give Argentina an 
offset to U.S. "imperialism"; is certain to court Argentine favor with 
tempting offers; for example, to buy her precious linseed oil. 

U.S. policy, long critical of Peron, is now seeKing some basis 
for dealing with him, but shuns open competition. 

U.S. military leaders have modern equipment and ordnance to 
exchange for Argentina's participation in an agreement for the common 
defense of the Hemisphere. 

Britain, usually Argentina's best customer, also needs orders 
from Buenos Aires and has to protect large investments in Argentina. 

Three missions from Britain are arriving in Argentina, one to 
buy food, another to settle general trade questions and a third to 
handle liquidation of large Argentine credits in London. 

Everything, from the price of pork chops to the future operation 
of Britain's big railroad holdings in Argentina, is to be discussed. 

Significance of Britain's bidding is best shown by the high char- 
acter of the personnel of her missions and her "army" of so-called 
unofficial visitors to Argentina, notably Leslie Hore-Belisha, Lord 
Templewood (formerly Sir Samuel Hoare) and Lord Linlithgow, the latter 
a canny Scot, best Known as a Viceroy of India, now head of the 
influential Midland Bank. 





























Argentina isn't the only neighbor worth watching..... 

Dictator Morinigo of little Paraguay, traditionally a satellite 
of Argentina, just put down an attempted revolution by his own clique 
of military colonels who were friendly to Buenos Aires. 

But Morinigo's War Minister, equally close to the Peron regime, 
stays in power and maintains ties with Argentina. 

Violence in Bolivia appears in hand, but the current Government 
has plenty of troubles and is far from being out of the woods. 














The world's hungry millions will want to know this..... 

Herbert Hoover found that additional food is to be had from South 
America, as he had anticipated. 

Harvests are particularly good in Northern Brazil. 

Problem now is to divert sufficient shipping for transport, to 
select fast vessels and to get the chain of delivery in motion. 

The news is not too helpful for Asia because of the long haul. 
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STATE CONTROLS OF BUSINESS 
SPREAD OVER TWO CONTINENTS 


Britain and France lead trend to 
socialized economy. Ten Western 
Hemisphere nations follow suit 


Private enterprise is becoming a 
long shot in the world-wide race with 
state control of business. In the few 
months since the war ended, the odds 
have shifted heavily to the side of state 
control. 

Alone among the major powers, 
the United States is putting its dollars on 
private enterprise, and with these dollars 
it is hoping to swing other countries away 
from a preference for government con- 
trols. But the difficulty is that U. S. loans, 
designed to aid: world recovery, cannot 
avoid aiding socialism in countries com- 
mitted to it. 

Britain and France, long citadels of 
private enterprise, are now committed to 
a socialized economy. The Russian brand 
of control over business is being copied 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and other Balkan states. In the Western 
Hemisphere, Argentina seems headed for 
controls more drastic than those put into 
effect before the war in Brazil and Mex- 
ico. In Occupied Germany and Japan, 
and in Italy, there is little assurance that 
private enterprise will succeed in sup- 
planting control by government. 

Any hopes that British businessmen 
may have for a national policy in favor 
of private enterprise are not being en- 
couraged by the British Government. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee has now 
reaffirmed the Labor Government's goal 
of a socialized economy. Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin, echoing Attlee at a 
Labor Party meeting, added that he 
hoped the United States would not al- 
ways cling to capitalism. Yet on the day 
on which Bevin’s statement reached 
Washington, the U. S. Congress, which 
prefers to cling to capitalism, moved the 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Socialist Britain a 
step nearer final approval. 

Outside of the U.S., the trend is 
plainly toward government control of 


business. This trend has a pattern now 
visible not only in Britain, but in many 
other countries as well. This is the pat- 
tern: 

Bank control, through which govern- 
ments can control credit and currency 
and interest rates, is a first step in estab- 
lishing a pattern of broad governmental 
control over business. Within a matter 
of months since V-E Day, the British 
Government has taken over the oldest 
central bank in the world, the Bank of 
England, and the French Government 
has taken over the Bank of France and 
four large commercial banks as well. Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and other countries 
within the Russian sphere of 
influence have taken over 
their banking systems. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have 
moved toward control of their 
central banks, as has Argen- 
tina. That makes 10 Western 
Hemisphere countries with 
government control of the 
central bank, nine of them in 
Latin America, the tenth be- 
ing Canada. 

Investment control follows 
bank control, in Great Brit- 
ain by specific statute, in sev- 
eral of the other European 
countries by supervision of 
the whole banking and credit 
structure. 

Insurance, a large factor in 
investment, has come under 
government control through- 
out the Soviet sphere and also 
in France and Argentina. In 
Great Britain, while private - 
insurance is not ruled out, ™. 4 
a Government insurance 
scheme, providing insurance 
“from the cradle to the 
grave, is nearing approval. 





Utilities are marked tor nationalization 
early in any campaign of government 
contro! of business. This is because fuel, 
transport and communications are vital to 
any economy, and as a rule are already 
under public regulation as semi-monopo- 
lies. Thus the French have nationalized 
coal, gas and electric power. The British 
have about completed action on national- 
izing coal and announce action to come 
on gas, electric power, inland transport, 
an lines, and communications. Argen- 
tina is considering nationalization of 
utilities. Other Latin-American countries, 
notably Mexico, began the process be- 
fore the war 

Key industries follow utilities in the 
pattern of nationalization. Industrial Eng- 
land is now debating nationalization of 
iron and steel. Agricultural Argentina has 
nationalized grain elevators. In the Soviet 
sphere, . Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia have nationalized all or most 
of their key industries and, in areas 
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BRITISH INVESTOR TAKING STOCK 
Socialism was busy in the seedbed 
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where agriculture predominates, have 
moved toward collectivizing the land. 

Complete socialization, in the Russian 
manner, is to be expected in the Eastern 
European countries within the Russian 
sphere: of influence, at least so long as 
Soviet influence is controlling. In Britain 
and France, complete socialization is the 
stated goal, but it is to be achieved grad- 
ually and by democratic methods. The 
goal in Argentina, as in other Latin- 
American countries, is not clear, but the 
postwar trend is plainly toward more 
rather than less government control. The 
same trend is showing up in Australia 
and New Zealand, and in the Province 
of Saskatchewan in Canada. 

Speed of the trend varies with the 
health of the economy and the power of 
left-of-center political groups. As things 
stand: 

In the Western Hemisphere, nations 
which have been primarily producers of 
raw materials now hope for large-scale 
industrial development. A first move, as 
in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and other 
Latin-American countries, has been to 


nationalize or expropriate foreign-owned ~ 


industries. Continued need for foreign 
capital, however, dictates caution. Thus 
Mexico is inviting U. S. capital on a mi- 
nority basis in certain industries, and in- 
ternal opposition may temper Argentina's 
program. 

In Eastern Europe, heavy war damage, 
disordered economies, and Russian influ- 
ence have combined to push these coun- 
tries far along the road to complete na- 
tionalization of industry and agriculture. 
Poland early in the year announced na- 
tionalization of all basic industries. Most 
of Yugoslavia’s mines and industry are 
nationalized in fact if not in name. In 
Czechoslovakia, a Communist plurality 
working within Czechoslovakia’s demo- 
cratic system has obtained nationalization 
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MEXICAN OIL TECHNICIAN 
Utilities are primary targets 
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CZECHOSLOVAK FARMERS 
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Leftists found fertile soil for nationalization 


of most of the key industries. In Hungary, 
where agriculture predominates and 
where land reform has been long over- 
due, landless peasants apparently took 
advantage of the presence of Red Army 
troops to carve up the big estates. 

In Western Europe, France leads in 
the trend away from private enterprise 
and toward socialism. End of the war 
found France with her industrial capacity 
down to one third of prewar output, with 
mass unemployment and mass hunger, 
Parties of the Left found fertile soil in 
which to produce a program for national- 
izing major banks and insurance com- 
panies, coal and utilities. While recent 
elections indicate France is not plumping 
for communism, the evidence still points 
to public support for a broad program of 
nationalization and Government control 
over business. 

It is on Britain’s Socialist program, 
however, that the world spotlight has 
focused. 

British business and industrial inter- 
ests for generations have played a major 
role in the economic life of Europe. Brit- 
ish trade and investment, reaching out to 
all five continents, have bulked large in 
world trade. British capitalism, in a sense 
the seedbed for private enterprise 
throughout the Western World, had for 
many people the stability of Gibraltar. 

But now socialism, rather than cap- 
italism, is the official creed in Britain. 
What happens in Britain, U. S. observers 
thoughtfully remark, is often duplicated 
in the United States a generation or so 
later, 

What has happened in Britain to date 
is this: 

A planned economy, with nationaliza- 
tion of key sectors of the economy, is the 
announced program of the Labor Gov- 
ernment which was swept into office by 
a landslide when war in Europe ended. 


Nationalization has so far taken out of 
private control the Bank of England, but 
not the banking system as a whole. The 
Government now lays down priorities 
over investment for the raising of new 
capital. Insurance, however, unlike the 
situation in France, remains in private 
hands, though subject to increasing Gov- 
ernment competition through social se- 
curity schemes. Thus, to date, final action 
toward Government control or operation 
has involved only the central bank and 
investment. ' 

Key industries face nationalization, but 
action is not yet final on any of them. 
Coal nationalization has been approved 
by the House of Commons, awaits cer- 
tain approval in the House of Lords. Na- 
tionalization of air lines and cable and 
wireless companies is expected, but has 
not yet arrived. The Labor Government 
has come out for nationalization of much 
of the iron and steel industry, but Par- 
liament has yet to agree. 

Government plans, in addition, call for 
nationalization of gas, electric power, in- 
land transport, possibly petroleum, the 
chemical industry, the fishing industry, 
and agriculture. Concrete plans and leg- 
islative bills covering these industries 
have not yet been revealed. 

Social legislation providing “cradle to 
the grave” security, free health service 
and free hospital care also is promised. 
These measures, in substance, initiated 
by the Churchill Government under 
strong Labor pressure, are expected ulti- 
mately to pass. 

Private enterprise is to continue in 
control of other services and industries 
unless the Government finds nationaliza- 
tion necessary to promote efficiency. On 
this ground, so-called working parties are 
studying, and are to report on, these in- 
dustries: cotton textiles, pottery, hosiery, 
furniture, boots and shoes, linoleum, car- 



































pets, jute, wool, china, clay, jewelry and 
silverware, cutlery, lace, clothing and 
glassware. A report on cotton, first to be 
announced, finds the experts divided, 
and the issue of nationalization left up 
in the air. 

Official spokesmen for the Labor Gov- 
ernment express the hope that national- 
ization of coal, iron and steel and the 
utilities will be completed within two or 
three years. Nationalization of other key 
industries would follow in a subsequent 
five-year plan. 

The first step, taking over the Bank of 
England, began the parliamentary proc- 
ess last October and became effective in 
February. Since the Bank of England had 
long had a close relation to the Treasury, 
the transfer from private to Government 
control was not difficult. 

The second big step, nationalizing 
England’s sick coal industry, is present- 
ing more difficulties. Fuel Minister 
Emanuel Shinwell complains that trans- 
lating the wish to nationalize coal into 
practice is impossible without detailed, 
specific plans. Coal production, mean- 
while, is substantially below established 
goals. The problem of absenteeism of 
miners is still serious. Government ap- 
peals to miners to increase production, 
and so improve the case for nationaliza- 
tion, are met by a request for better work- 
ing conditions, including a five-day week. 

The third step, nationalization of Brit- 
ain’s 16 million-ton steel industry, has 
aroused the hottest debate of all. The 
Conservative opposition, admitting that 
something had to be done about a very 


sick coal industry, sharply questions the 
need foi Government intervention in a 
steel industry which did a good job dur- 
ing the war and which has plans of its 
own for modernizing to meet world com- 
petition. Owners of the industry ask how 
far the Government intends to go with 
nationalization, and why. 

The Government, its spokesmen say, 
will go as far as necessary to raise the in- 
dustry’s productive efficiency. Steel plants 
now located near wornout ore sources are 
to be moved. New equipment, badly 
needed, is to be financed with 600 mil- 
lion dollars or more of Government funds. 
Idea is to have the British steel industry 
in a position to lay steel down in Europe, 
or South America, or Asia at prices that 
can compete with steel from any other 
country. 

Control over much of the industry, if 
Government funds are going heavily into 
steel, must, in the Government's view, 
pass from private to public hands. But 
how much of the entire industry finally 
would be nationalized, how much left in 
private hands, is to be settled on a case- 
to-case basis. 

Reasons given by the Labor Govern- 
ment for steel nationalization, however, 
are viewed with suspicion by the indus- 
try. It is charged that Socialist policy, 
rather than industrial efficiency, is back 
of the Government's program. In any 
case, British steel men are insisting, pro- 
ductive efficiency of the industry is more 
likely to rise under private than under 
Government control. 

Debate over nationalization of steel 





may be prolonged. but this third step 
in the British program of socialization is 
nevertheless on the way, and the Labor 
Government has the votes to back it. 
Subsequent steps in Britain's planned 
socialization are to follow in due course. 
Ultimately, Britain’s Socialist program is 
to have the effect of restricting the area 
open to private enterprise. 

To the United States, as the one major 
power still committed to private enter- 
prise, what is happening in Britain pre- 
sents a difficult dilemma. The U.S. is 
about to loan a very large sum of money 
to Britain, on the theory that such a loan 
is necessary to help the world, as well 
as Britain, get back into position to buy 
U. S. exports, But a loan to Socialist Brit- 
ain, like loans to other Socialist countries, 
involves the risk of aiding and abetting 
socialism abroad. 

Nevertheless this risk is less, as U.S. 
leaders see it, than the alternative of no 
loans to Socialist governments. This al- 
ternative might drive foreign govern- 
ments beyond socialism into communism. 
Given a choice between socialism of the 
British type and communism of the Rus- 
sian type, U.S. leaders see socialism as 
the lesser evil. 

Both socialism and communism have 
gained much new territory in the after- 
math of World War II, as they did after 
World War I, Obvious outlook for private 
enterprise, as it views the world from its 
stronghold in the U.S., is sustained and 
strenuous competition with two growing 
rivals for the trade and economic control 
of the world. 


Copyright, 1946, by World Report 
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PLAN FOR FEDERATED GERMANY 
IS AN ACTUALITY IN U.S. ZONE 


Barriers to Europe’s recovery are 
being smashed. British and French 
occupation areas may be added 


The U.S. is taking the lead in 
federalizing Germany. 

Three semiautonomous _ states— 
Bavaria, Baden-Wurttemberg and Greater 
Hesse—have been federated within the 
U.S. zone. To this nucleus, the British 
and French may contribute the six Ger- 
man states in their zones. 

The Federation thus created 
would contain 47 million Germans and 
64 per cent of Germany's prewar indus- 
try facing Russia’s zone with 21 million 
Germans and only 23 per cent of German 
industry. This is the weapon the United 
States is using to obtain Russian co-oper- 
ation in Four-Power negotiations like 
those in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at Paris. 

The importance of the U.S. move is 
world-wide. The German Federation 
within the U.S. zone already is smashing 
breaches through the barriers which 
hitherto have divided Germany into four 
zones and have blocked European re- 
covery. German officials from the Fed- 
eration capital at Stuttgart are making 
trade deals with other Germans from 
the British, French and even the Russian 
zones. Out of this development is com- 
ing a new pattern for Germany. 

The new pattern of federation may be 
followed with or without Russian co- 
operation. 

If Russia stays out, then Stuttgart, the 
present capital of the Tristate Federa- 
tion, can serve as the meeting place 
for an eight-state Federation. Britain 
would contribute three new members— 
Schleswig-Holstein, Greater Hanover and 
the Ruhr-Rhineland. France could make 
two states of her share of Wurttemberg- 
Baden and the Palatinate. The Federa- 
tion would remain open to states in the 
Russian zone. 

With Russia’s co-operation, the Fed- 
eration could follow the plan envisaged 
by the Potsdam Declaration for a united 
Germany. German delegates from the 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony and 
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Thuringia areas of the Russian zone could 
meet in a 12-state Federation at Berlin. 

Private groups in Britain previously 
proposed a federation of Western Ger- 
many which led the Russians to charge 
that Britain was trying to organize a 
Western bloc against the Soviet Union. 
But now the U.S. has a Federation of 
German states in operation. 

This Federation developed as U.S. 
Army officers sweated out the problem of 
how to run the U.S. zone while trained 
U.S. administrators were being demo- 
bilized. Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Deputy Military Governor, just didn’t 
have the men necessary to do the job. 


So he is making the Germans do it. | 

Clay has divided the whole U.S. zone 
into three states. One of these, Bavaria, 
follows the boundaries of the old German 
state. Greater Hesse and Wurttemberg- 
Baden are combinations of several old 
States. 

Each state has a chief executive, called 
the minister-president, picked by Clay 
from among the outstanding non-Nazis. 
These minister-presidents choose cabi- 
net members who choose state and city 
officials—and so it goes all the way down 
to the local dogcatcher. All officials are 
screened by the U.S. Military Gov- 
ernment. 

Little by little, these Germans and 
their officials have been given more re- 
sponsibilities. Last October, Clay called 
the three minister-presidents and _ told 
them he was ready to support a Feder- 
ation if the three governments would 
accept new responsibilities. All three 
agreed. 





—Black Star 


GERMAN SELF-GOVERNMENT IN OPERATION 
From minister-presidents to dogcatchers—all are screened 
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The Federation thus created is di- 
rected by the Council of Minister-Presi- 
dents or Laenderrat (Len-der-rat). Three 
minister-presidents and their three depu- 
ties meet with a Laenderrat secretary at 
Stuttgart once a month. These seven Ger- 
mans now handle most of the business 
of governing 19 million Germans. They 
exercise more power than any other 
Germans in the world today. 

The accomplishments to the Laender- 
rat’s credit are many. U.S. authorities 
now rarely intervene in civil affairs below 
the Laenderrat level. The Laenderrat is 
responsible for carrying out Clay’s di- 
rectives. Many plans originate with the 
Laenderrat itself, meeting without super- 
vision. 

Food distribution is now handled ex- 
clusively by the Federation. Clay sets 
the rations as long as the U.S. supplies 
the food, but the Landerrat sees that the 
state governments. distribute these 
equitably. Rations are down to 1,180 
calories a day, far below the European 
average. 

Immigrant Germans, deported from the 
Sudetenland region of Czechoslovakia 
and from farms in Hungary, are being 
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resettled by the Laenderrat in farm areas. 
The Laenderrat already has taken care 
of 477,000 newcomers, but is asking 
Clay to slow up the flow of the 1,900,000 
still to come until the Federation gets 
more food for rations and more coal for 
industry. 

Industrial planning, including the dis- 
tribution of available raw materials and 
production programs for steel and coal, 
is handled by the Laenderrat for the 
whole Federation. Labor organization is 
permitted, provided it is nonpolitical. 

Free elections, the first Germany has 
had in 12 years, were held in all three 
states in January and May under plans 
drawn up by the Laenderrat. Candidates 
and voters were all screened by U. S. 
Military Government men, but less than 
7 per cent of the electorate was dis- 


’ qualified. About 81 per cent of thé voters 


turned out to give Conservative or Lib- 
eral Democratic parties a large majority 
in all three states. The Communists got 
little more than 3 per cent of the vote. 

De-Nazification of the entire popula- 
tion of the U.S. Zone has been handed 
over to the Laenderrat under U.S. ob- 
servers. Germans judge Germans. Those 





sentenced by German courts can ap- 
peal to the Military Governor, but re- 
versals are rare. Only war criminals are 
tried by U.S. military courts. Active 
Nazis, militarists, minor offenders and 
“followers” all go before German courts. 

Finance is still the U.S. job and costs 
American taxpayers about 220 million 
dollars a year. The Federation cannot 
pay its own way. But Germans are get- 
ting new experience in democratic meth- 
ods and helping to cut the cost to the 
U.S. 

Interzonal trade, blocked by the mu- 
tual distrust of Big Four representatives, 
is being opened as Germans meet Ger- 
mans. The first major exchange of cattle 
from the U.S. Zone for food and seeds 
from the Russian Zone, in a 6 million- 
deal, is now taking place on the basis of 
an agreement between German officials 
of the two zones. An all-German trade 
committee from the U.S. and Soviet 
zones have just arranged a quarterly 
exchange of products amounting to 40 
million dollars. 

W hat it means to have a Federation of 
German states thus operating under U. S. 
auspices is now clear. Clay has just di- 
rected the three German states in the 
U. S. Zone to draw up constitutions trans- 
ferring federal powers to the Stuttgart 
Laenderrat in the absence of a central 
German Government. This order sets up 
the idea of a German Federation as the 
substitute for the united Germany con- 
templated at Potsdam, but still nonexist- 
ent. 

The U. S. is now opening the German 
Federation she has created to co-opera- 
tion with German states in other zones. 
But the United States will not wait for 
all other German states to go along be- 
fore doing what now can be done in 
Germany to help Europe toward eco- 
nomic recovery. 
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ATOM AUTHORITY PLAN 
FACES TWIN BARRIERS 


Even if Big Five can be persuaded to 
limit veto power, the U.N. still must 
devise means of punishing violators 


The world is taking a long second 
look at the American offer to yield the 
secret of the atomic bomb. 

Hard-boiled calculation of diffi- 
culties is beginning to replace the ap- 
plause that greeted Bernard M. Baruch 
when he presented the American offer to 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the 
United Nations. Before the U. S. finally 
shares its atomic secrets and controls with 
the world, it is now seen, questions of 
tremendous importance must be an- 
swered. These questions go to the roots 
of national sovereignty, of relationships 
between Russia and the United States, 
and of world organization. 

The U.S. proposal involves, as pre- 
sented by Baruch, a series of propositions 
that the major powers of the world have 
never been willing to accept, in the past. 
They are asked to give up national sover- 
eignty over certain kinds of property and 
activities within their borders. They also 


are asked to make over the United Na- 
tions in the image of a powerful world 
government. In short, they are asked to 
renounce war and to put into the hands 
of a world agency all the power necessary 
to compel every nation, even the big ones, 
to keep the peace. 

These are propositions the big powers 
considered, but turned down, when they 
created the League of Nations a quarter 


of a century ago, and again when they 


wrote the United Nations Charter last 
year. Now the question is whether the 
atomic bomb, the world’s most powerful 
weapon, is enough to frighten the big 
powers into agreement. 

The general public, judging by press 
comment and the thousands of telegrams 
which poured in at the conclusion of 
Baruch’s presentation, is ready to em- 
brace any reasonable and workable plan 
to outlaw both the atomic bomb and war 
itself. The diplomats who listened to the 





ANDREI GROMYKO & BERNARD BARUCH 
Would a veto waiver stop an atom from splitting? 
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U. S. plan, however, spoke more cautious- 
ly. They complimented Baruch on the 
eloquence of his address, but reserved 
comment on the substance. 

The U.S. proposal, in substance, is to 
turn over to a new international agency, 
the International Atomic Development 
Authority (IADA), the secret, the know- 
how, and the control of the atomic bomb 
and atomic energy. (See page 37.) 

Raw materials necessary for creating 
atomic energy would, under the U.S. 
proposal, fall completely under the con- 
trol of the new international body. Ura- 
nium deposits in Canada, in the Western 
United States, in Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
England and the Belgian Congo would 
pass into its ownership or control. Pros- 
pecting for new deposits of uranium or 
thorium, the two elements essential to 
production of atomic energy, would be- 
come a prerogative of the Authority. 

Manufacture of atomic energy, for any 
purpose potentially dangerous to world 
security, would be under the ownership 
or control of IADA. Manufacture for all 
other purposes also would be subject to 
its inspection, license and control. 

Beneficial uses for atomic energy in the 
field of medicine, and its power produc- 
tion, would be fostered under proper 
safeguards. 

Research on all uses of atomic energy, 
whether potentially dangerous or harm- 
less, would be carried on by the Authori- 
ty to enable it to detect misuse. 

Agreement on these functions and 
powers, then, is the first step. Second 
step, under the U.S. proposal, is to 
agree on outlawing use of the atomic 
bomb. Third step is for the nations to 
devise and agree upon powerful and 
workable sanctions which the world or- 
ganization may use to punish any nation 
which violates its rules or controls. This, 
in Baruch’s phrase, calls for international 
law with teeth in it. 

Punitive action could be taken against 
any nation where IADA found: 

An atomic bomb in illegal possession 
or use; 

Atomic material, suitable for use in a 
bomb, under unlawful conditions; 

A factory owned or controlled by IADA 
illegally seized or interfered with; 

Dangerous projects carried on without 
a license from the Authority or in a man- 
ner contrary to regulations. 

Effective punishment, effective outlaw- 
ing of the atomic bomb, and an effective 
international agency—these are the condi- 
tions laid down by the U.S. After these 
conditions have been met—but not before 
—the U. S. is prepared to: 

Stop making atomic bombs; 
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After the applause, the world started to take a long second look at the offer 


Turn over all existing bombs for dis- 
posal; 

Yield all information in the possession 
of the U.S. on how atomic energy is 
produced. | 

Long debate is to be expected, how- 
ever, before the U. S. is called on to yield 
its secrets. Difficulties will seem to grow 
as debate continues. 

Approach to international control by 
easy stages, as contemplated, may post- 
pone, but will not wholly remove, major 
difficulties. A first step may be to survey 
the world’s deposits of uranium, for ex- 
ample. Some nations might regard even 
that as an invasion of national sover- 
eignty. 

Ancient rights of nations are likely to 
crop up as a continuing difficulty. Anglo- 
Americans wonder if Russia will permit 


IADA inspectors and controls to operate - 


within her borders. Question is whether 
Russia will recall her own 1932 proposal, 
to the League of Nations, for exhaustive 
international inspection to enforce dis- 
armament. 

But the heart of the whole U.S. pro- 
posal, Baruch was careful to point out, is 
the provision for punishment of any na- 


tion which violates an agreement to re- 
frain from using atomic energy for de- 
structive purposes. As things stand, the 
United Nations cannot punish the U. S. 
or Russia, or Britain, or France, or China, 
for any violation of agreement. Each of 
these nations of the Big Five, under the 
U.N. Charter, possesses the power to 
veto any proposal aimed at it. 

The veto power, it is now proposed, 
would be waived in cases involving con- 
trol over atomic energy. A majority of the 
1l-nation Security Council of the U.N. 
would thus be in a position to order any 
member of the U.N. including any one 
of the Big Five, to refrain from misuse 
of atomic energy. 

At once the diplomats see difficulties 
and ask these question: 

Will Russia give up the veto power she 
insisted upon as the price for joining 
U. N.? Alone among the Big Five, Russia 
has exercised the veto in sessions of the 
Security Council. 

Will Britain relinquish the power of 
the veto which can now be used, if neces- 
sary, to check expansionist maneuvers by 
Russia against the British life line in the 
Mediterranean? 


Will the U. S., once the question comes 
before the Senate, in a treaty covering 
IADA actually go along with its own 
proposal to abolish the veto power on 
matters affecting atomic energy? 

And if the veto is abolished over 
atomic energy matters, it may be difficult 
to preserve its use for less vital matters 
which come before the Security Council. 

Abolition of the veto, however, is to 
prove only half the battle. The other half 
is provision for effective punishment 
against atomic energy violators. 

Punishment means an _ international 
body imposing its will on an offending 
nation. This requires force. At first, it 
may mean a little force, such as cutting 
off a vulnerable nation’s oil supply. Soon- 
er or later it may mean a great deal of 
force, if the offending nation is big 
enough and persistent enough in its law- 
breaking. In the last analysis, critics of 
sanctions argue, effective punishment 
means war. 

Fundamental question raised by the 
U.S. proposal, therefore, is how an in- 
ternational body can impose its will on a 
nation—especially a big nation—without 
engaging in a full-scale war. 
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SPARSELY SETTLED LANDS INVITE 
VAST MIGRATION FROM EUROPE 


Argentina, Brazil, Australia taking 
active steps to increase populations. 
Farmers are especially desired 


A world movement of population, 
shifting workers and farmers from im- 
poverished Europe to new homes in 
South America and. Australia, is develop- 
ing in the wake of war. 

The migration, slow now, is to in- 
crease as shipping becomes available. 
Large-scale immigration is a deliberate 
policy of several countries anxious for 
new settlers to build up their populations 
and develop their unused lands. Some 
governments are offering financial help 
to citizens of other countries in the cam- 
paign to induce new population. 

Brazil now has a mission abroad look- 
ing for desired types of settlers. Other 
countries are doing promotional work 
through diplomatic missions. 

The emphasis is on European stocks 
which have demonstrated their ability 
to live, work and become assimilated in 
the newer lands. 

Argentina is going out for large but 
selective immigration. Her political lead- 
ers are confident their country could sup- 
port a population several times as large 
as its present 14 millions, and they expect 
carefully chosen immigrants to provide 
most of the increase. 

Races regarded as “inferior” by Argen- 
tina are to be barred or accepted only in 
small numbers. Europeans are preferred, 
but North Africans and some Near East- 
erners will be accepted. The essential 
qualities are good blood and adaptability, 
plus a willingness to live on the land and 
to cultivate it. 

Poles may be the first large group ad- 
mitted. The Director of Immigration has 
announced that his Government is nego- 
tiating with the United Kingdom for 
transfer to Argentina of virtually all Pol- 
ish citizens now in Gen. Wladislaw An- 
ders’ self-exiled army. These men, with 
their families, would make a total of 
about 400,000 persons. They would be 
settled in Patagonia on Government-do- 
nated land, and they would receive 
financial assistance from the Government. 
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Under consideration also is the immi- 
gration of other peoples hostile to the 
Russian Government, including 150,000 
Balts, 100,000 Yugoslavs and 20,000 
Ukrainians, These peoples are now in 
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Vast estates will have to be broken up 
if the plan to put all immigrants on the 
land is carried out. Division of these 
estates is one of the announced policies 
of President Juan de Peron. 

Immediate goal of the Government is 
500,000 immigrants in the next three 
years, but political leaders expect the 
flow of migrants at its peak to equal that 
to the United States when the West was 
being settled. 

Brazil, with an area greater than that 
of the U. S. but with only a third as 





Preferred—good blood and adaptability 


Sweden or in parts of Europe controlled 
by the Western Powers. 

From North Africa, 5,000 persons, 
chiefly Arabs, are expected to move to 
Argentina in the next few months. Im- 
migration authorities say an Argentine 
group has: pledged $3,750,000 to estab- 
lish these people and to maintain them 
during their first year’s residence. 

Immigrants’ promises to live on the 
land are to be enforced, for Argentina 
wants farmers. Large, fertile areas are 
sparsely settled. National population 
density is slightly less than 13 persons to 
the square mile, as against 343 in Italy. 
Three fourths of Argentina’s people live 
in cities and towns. 


many people, wants immigration to build 
up her population. Most immigrants are 
likely to go to the Southern part of the 
country, where the climate is milder than 
that of the torrid and humid Amazon 
basin. 

Two systems of immigration now un- 
der consideration are to come _ before 
Parliament for action late this summer. 
The present quota system is expected 
to be extended. In addition, a plan for 
group colonization is to receive consid- 
eration. Under this plan, the Government 
would pay the transportation expenses 
of groups of immigrants for colonization 
of undeveloped areas and would give 
them other aid. 

















BRAZIL WANTS PORTUGUESE 


—Press Association 


Large-scale immigration is a deliberate policy 


Nationalities most desired are Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese and Germans. Im- 
migrants of these blood strains would 
blend with large existing blocks of Bra- 
zilians of similar extraction. Negroes will 
be barred. Orientals will not be admitted, 
because Brazil has learned from experi- 
ence with the Japanese that they are not 
easily assimilated. 

Chairman Joao Alberto Lins e Barros, 
of the Immigration Council of Brazil, 
estimates that his country can absorb 
500,000 foreigners annually. 

Chile is relying on immigration as a 
means of developing her cool and rainy 
Southern portion, which now is sparsely 
populated. She wants Scandinavians and 
Baltic peoples, because they are accus- 
tomed to climate and agriculture like 
those of Southern Chile, 

Especially desired are Scandinavian 


ARGENTINA WANTS POLES 
Self-exiles are offered a place in Patagonia 





fishermen to develop the large fish re- 
sources in the adjacent South Pacific 
Ocean. The Government will pay the 
traveling expenses of qualified Scandi- 
navian fishermen, with their families, who 
are willing to settle and to ply their trade 
in this area. With their help, Chile ex- 
pects to develop a large foreign trade in 
canned fish. 

Peru’s Foreign Office is formulating an 
immigration policy which will be pre- 
sented to Congress for approval. This 
policy will encourage the migration of 
European peoples willing to settle on the 
land. Italians and Spaniards are most de- 
sired. 

Colombia and Venezuela want Eu- 
ropean agricultural immigrants in small 
numbers. Venezuela prefers Spaniards 
and does not want Northern Europeans, 
because the colonization of a group of 
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Swedish families eight years ago was 
unsuccessful. 

Australia is waging a campaign for 
desirable new residents. Her Government 
believes that, with her area of 3 million 
square miles, she can support a popu- 
lation well in excess of her present 
7,322,000; a slow growth is desired. 
The present goal is 70,000 immigrants 
annually. This, together with the natural 
increase, is expected to augment the 
population 2 per cent annually. 

First preference is given to English- 
speaking peoples. Next in order come 
Scandinavians and residents of the Eu- 
ropean Low Countries, then Southern 
Europeans. While the Government dis- 
avows any policy of excluding colored 
races, the requirement that immigrants 
must be of easily assimilable races means, 
in effect, that they must be white. 

British war veterans are considered 
the most desirable. To attract them, 
financial and social security inducements 
are offered. For other approved British 
immigrants over 19 years of age, the 
Government pays all but $40 of the cost 
of their passage and furnishes trans- 
portation inland. 

Australia’s campaign is bearing fruit. 
Immigration from the United Kingdom 
is above its prewar level, and 100,000 
British subjects have applications on file 
for admittance. 

The other large Dominions are inter- 
ested in immigration, but are not going 
after it aggressively, 

In Canada, immigration policies are 
the subject of sharp parliamentary de- 
bates. One faction believes the Dominion 
should abandon its prewar policy of lim- 
itations and should go all out for new 
residents. This faction contends that 
Canada’s vast area, second only to that 
of the Soviet Union, could support easily 
a population many times as large as the 
present 12 millions, This faction declares 
that a greatly increased population is 
necessary to help consume the products 
of Canadian industries. 

Opposing wide-open immigration is a 
group which points out that much of 
Canada’s unoccupied land is too cold or 
too dry to support intensive farming. 
This group holds that a greatly increased 
population would be a liability to their 
country. 

The Union of South Africa would like 
to see its white population grow from 2 
millions to 10 millions if the development 
of new gold fields will support it. The 
Government is offering no special induce- 
ments and is continuing its prewar re- 
quirement that any person admitted to 
the country must possess either $400 in 
cash or the guarantee of a job. 

For the present, a shortage of pas- 
senger ships is holding up large-scale mi- 
gration from Europe. But after ample 
shipping becomes available, many Eu- 
ropeans will seek better living on the land 
of the world’s newer countries. 
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BRITISH LABORITES 
STEER MIDDLE COURSE 


Governing Party plans democratic 
socialism at home and mediator role 
_ between Washington and Moscow 


The British Government now is 
out to create a Socialist state capable of 
mediating between Russia and the U. S. 

This goal was set at the British 
Labor Party Congress at Bournemouth 
this month. It was the first annual Con- 
gress since the Labor Party and its affili- 
ated trade unions won a parliamentary 
victory in postwar elections and created 
their own Government. 

The Party Congress approved the 
Government’s plan for streamlining Brit- 
ain into a Socialist democracy midway 
between U.S. capitalism and Russian 
communism. By so doing, the Labor 
Government hopes to obtain the balance 
of powers all Britons consider essential 
to a united world. 

To enable the Government to work 
toward this end, the Labor Party Con- 
gress approved even those phases of the 
Government's foreign policy with which 
many Laborites disagree. They did not 
want to embarrass the Government dur- 
ing the meeting of Big Four Foreign 
Ministers at Paris. The Congress rejected 
unification with British Communists by 
an overwhelming vote. The Party’s ex- 
tremists caused no trouble. 

But Edwin J. Drechsel, World Report 
staff correspondent at London, reports the 
Labor Party now is awaiting further 
proof that the Government's program at 
home and abroad differs from the policies 
urged by Winston Churchill's Conserva- 
tive followers, now active in the opposi- 
tion. It is up to Government leaders to 
provide proof. 

The leaders of the Labor Government 
at least are secure in the parliamentary 
majority they now hold. The general elec- 
tion last autumn gave Labor Party candi- 
dates 393 seats in the House of Com- 
mons and the Conservatives 189. Recent 
by-elections to fill vacancies have con- 
firmed that the trend still is toward the 
Labor Party. Prof. Harold J. Laski, the 
Party’s retiring chairman, predicts Labor 
will stay in office for 20 years more. But 
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Laski and all Britons know that the 
Labor Party's period in office depends on 
the success of its leaders in carrying out 
the promises they made at the Bourne- 
mouth Congress: 

Premier Clement R. Attlee promised 
there would be no sacrifice of individual 
liberties in carrying out the nationaliza- 
tion and socialization programs for Brit- 
ain. He wants Labor Party extremists to 
accept moderation to avoid overloading 
the legislative or administrative ma- 
chinery. 

Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who manages Britain's finances, 
got a tremendous ovation at Bourne- 
mouth with the promise of a tax bonus 
to come in the first week of October. 
Laski called him “Labor’s beardless Santa 
Claus.” 

Dalton drew more enthusiastic ap- 
plause with the announcement that the 
Government is bringing its deficit down 


PHILIP NOEL-BAKER 
A 10-year plan—for peace 





from $8,800,000,000 to $1,200,000,000. 
His popularity with Labor is the more 
remarkable because he is a product of 
Eton and Oxford, whose graduates are 
frequent targets for Labor Party and 
trade-union scorn. 

Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary, won 
bv an overwhelming vote a resolution in- 
dorsing his conduct of foreign affairs. He 
said Britain would not be a party to any 
plans to attack Russia but promised Brit- 
ain would not be kept in a state of war 
through lack of agreement on peace 
treaties. 

Despite the official approval of the res- 
olution, Bevin knows there is dissatisfac- 
ticn within the Party over his policies. 
One of the resolutions introduced to the 
Congress, but eliminated by the vote in 
Bevin’s favor, said: 

“If the Soviet Union distrusts the in- 
tegrity of the Western Powers, let us re- 
member that this mistrust was built on the 
United States’ attitude on the atomic 
bomb.” 

Bevin, however, reported in great de- 
tail to the Bournemouth Congress on his 
various efforts to obtain a trade pact with 
Russia, all met by rebuffs. 

Philip Noel-Baker, the Minister of 
State who succeeds Laski as Party Chair- 
man, told the Congress that Britain’s for- 
eign policy was dedicated to a world 
without wars, which must be achieved in 
the next 10 years. The Government, he 
promised, will do everything possible to 
attain this end. 

Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel 
and Power, told the delegates that the 
Labor Government’s whole program of 
nationalization depends on the success or 


‘ failure of the plan for nationalizing the 


coal industries, now before the House of 
Lords. He said his Ministry is preparing 
to take over electrical industries and 
pledged nationalization of illuminating 
gas and transport as the next step. 

The program these men are pledged 
to carry out admittedly is revolutionary 
at home and conciliatory abroad. Domes- 
tic and foreign policies depend on each 
other. 

If the coal nationalization and similar 
schemes at home fail to raise Britain’s 
production and export totals, the Govern- 
ment will not be able to speak with 
authority abroad. If Great Britain fails 
to fill the role of mediator between the 
United States and Russia and is unable 
to prevent the division of the world into 
two blocs, British exports will find closed 
many markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials. 

Britain’s socialization is to be carried 
out carefully. That became clear at the 
Party Congress. Critics of the Party's 














Left wing warned against tying Britain 
too closely to U.S. economic policy, 
which one speaker described as “the capi- 
talist boom and bust.” Critics on the 
Right wing feared that nationalization 
might wreck private initiative. 

A cheap money policy is to finance the 
Labor Government’s program. Dalton 
told the Congress taxation would be re- 
duced only slowly to avoid inflation that 
might result from too much purchasing 
power and too few consumer goods. 

Demobilization of the British Army 
down to 1,100,000 troops by the year’s 
end is to supply the man power necessary 
for the effort to increase production. 

Housing for demobilized troops and 
thousands of bombed-out families is the 
Labor Government's immediate goal. The 
program calls for eight million new hous- 
ing units in the next 10 years, 450,000 of 
which are to be built before October, 
1947. 

Nationalization of the coal industry is 
the model for future nationalizations. 
The bill, still to get Parliament’s final 
approval, calls for the amalgamation of 
all companies into one, with the Govern- 
ment representing the shareholders’ in- 
terests. This nationalized company and 
others still will be run by boards of direc- 
tors and will be subject to taxation. 

Worker-employer relations are altered 
little under the nationalized setup. 
The Bournemouth Party Congress even 
dropped its demand that the 40-hour 
week be applied to all nationalized indus- 
tries. The trade unions know production 
must rise. 

Despite the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, the Party Congress called for more 
Government propaganda to offset the al- 
most unanimous opposition to Labor 
Party policies from the British press, 
owned mainly by private and Conserva- 
tive interests. 

World policy designed to bring the 
U.S. and Russia together in a general 
European settlement, won out at the 
Bournemouth Congress over Left-wing 
attacks on the U.S. and Right-wing con- 
demnation of Russia. 

The 2,000 delegates, representatives 
of 500,000 Labor Party members and the 
2,500,000 British workers affiliated with 
Labor Party trade unions, took up in- 
ternal affairs first. But barbed wire still 
clings to the barricades on the beach of 
the English Channel port where the Party 
Congress met and the peace treaties still 
are to be signed. The presence of the 
French Socialist leader, Leon Blum, re- 
minded the delegates that Europe’s So- 


cialist parties look to Britain for leader-’ 


ship. Also at Bournemouth was Juan 
Negrin, Left-wing Socialist, the last Pre- 
mier of the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment forced into exile by Francisco Fran- 
co’s victory in the Civil War. 

Moderation in foreign policy is-.the 
watchword in Britain, as demonstrated at 
the Party meeting. 
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UP—WITH HOUSING 
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UP—WITH TRADE 


““Labor’s beardless Santa Claus” offered a tax bonus 


A show of hands backed up Bevin’s 
insistence that Britain should neither take 
economic sanctions against Franco's re- 
gime nor break off diplomatic relations 
with Madrid. A resolution charging that 
the Labor Government was continuing 
a traditionally conservative policy was 
withdrawn. Another, pressing for a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine, was abandoned on 
Bevin’s promise to seek a solution satis- 
factory to the U.S. Much was sacrificed 





by delegates to bulwark Labor’s di- 
plomacy. 

The goal of the Labor Party Govern- 
ment is democratic socialism. Its hopes 
for the future lie in rescuing British econ- 
omy by Socialist methods, in which Mos- 
cow might see the principles of its own 
economic theories, but in retaining the 
private initiative of U.S. economy. Brit- 
ain seeks the confidence of both powers 
in order to survive as a power herself. 
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VENEZUELA’S REFORMS STRIKE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SNAGS 


Unrest and a dearth of machinery 
endanger broad program. Country 
is long on oil but short on food 


Political difficulties and shortages 
of machinery are threatening the success 
of Venezuela’s broad program of eco- 
nomic improvement. 
: Government officials are im- 
patient to get started on their far-reach- 
ing campaign of road-building and 
agricultural reform. But mass demon- 
strations and a forced Cabinet change 
have indicated that the Administration of 
President Romulo Betancourt has less 
strength than it had claimed, and hopes 
for large-scale delivery of equipment 
have been dashed by U.S. manufac- 
turers. 

The Administration’s program is in- 
tended to balance an economy which is 
long on oil but short on food, and to 
correct social and political evils produced 
by years of misgovernment. 

Venezuela's paradox is that oil wealth 
has made the country one of the most 
expensive in the world. Most farm labor- 
ers earn less than $1 a day. Only a small 


number of workers, mostly in the petro- © 


leum industry, earn more than $3 a day. 
Living costs, on the other hand, are 
extremely high. In Caracas, a small loaf 
of bread costs 30 cents; chicken, $1.80 
a pound; butter, $1.20 a pound; lard, 
50 cents a pound. In the oil regions, 
prices are still higher. 

More food for Venezuela’s 4 million 
people is the objective of a Government 
drive to increase agricultural production 
and imports. , 

The Government is buying rice, corn 
and flour from other countries and hold- 
ing stocks in reserve as a bulwark against 
inflation. Such reserves can be released 
for consumption whenever a new food 
shortage threatens to drive up prices. 

To alleviate the critical meat shortage, 
the Government has lifted a ban on im- 
portation of frozen, dried and salted 
meats. 

Domestic meat production also is get- 
ting assistance. The Government has gone 
into the meat-packing business, with new 
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PRESIDENT BETANCOURT 
Free elections are promised 


refrigeration plants in the cattle areas 
and refrigerated trucks to carry the meat 
to market. 

Transportation costs have been whit- 
tled down by cutting gasoline prices in 
half and reducing bus and truck rates. 
Lower gasoline prices are expected to 
bring lower food prices as well, since 
most of the country’s food is moved on 
trucks. 

New roads are being built to open up 
potentially rich agricultural regions, and 
a fund of 24 million dollars has been 
allotted to purchase road-building ma- 
chinery and agricultural equipment. 

Housing has an important place on the 
Government's agenda. With technical aid 
from the U. S., the Venezuelan Workers’ 
Bank has completed plans for a program 
to build 40,000 low-cost dwelling units. 

Rent cuts of 5 to 15 per cent have been 
decreed, and electric power companies 
have been ordered to reduce their rates. 


———- 


An educational program is being pro- 
moted. Fo: the first time in history, 
the Venezuelan Government is spending 
more on education than on its armed 
forces. 

Industrialization is the Junta’s answer 
to Venezuela's backwardness. Only about 
1 per cent of the population, working 
in two relatively small areas, benefits 
directly from the oil industry. Two thirds 
oi the population is agricultural and 
poverty stricken. 

The Government has embarked on a 
plan for increasing employment in the 
petroleum industry by refining more oil 
in Venezuela. This is to be financed 
jointly by the Government and the oil 
companies. 

At present, most of Venezuela's petro- 
leum is refined at the nearby Dutch 
islands of Aruba and Curacao. Vene- 
zuelan refineries process only about one 
tenth of the country’s million-barrel-a-day 
production. The major oil companies have 
now agreed to double this proportion by 
constructing new refineries. 

Standard Oil and Shell are to build 
new plants on Paraguana Peninsula at 
a cost of about 50 million dollars apiece. 
Each of the two new refineries is to have 
a capacity of about 40,000 barrels a day. 
Sinclair Refining and Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion also are planning new refinery con- 
struction in Venezuela. All this adds up 
to thousands of new jobs for Venezuelan 
workers. 

A public works program amounting to 
10 million dollars has been launched to 
improve communications, agriculture, ed- 
ucation and sanitation. Biggest share of 
the funds, more than 2 million dollars, 
is to be used for building and improving 
airports. 

A million and a halt dollars are al- 
located for construction of 140 school- 
houses in the interior. Sewage systems 
and roads will get most of the remainder. 

Financial aid is being extended for in- 
dustrial development and public works. 
A newly established Corporation for the 
Development of Venezuelan Production, 
has been allotted about 17 million dol- 
lars in Government funds for its first 
years activities. Private interests will re- 
ceive loans for the development of min- 
ing, agriculture, industry, transportation 
and distribution services. Highway con- 
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REVOLUTIONISTS 
From the spilled blood... 


struction heads the list of public works 
projects to be supported. Next will come 
development: of water power, irrigation, 
flood control and erosion control. 

The Government's plan calls for great- 
ly increased use of farm machinery and 
the provision of skilled mechanics and 
technicians to aid farmers. 

Political reforms are paving the way 
for free elections and combatting corrup- 
tion. . 

Universal suffrage was announced by 
President Betancourt soon after taking 
office last October. His decree gave Vene- 
zuela what amounts to the world’s broad- 
est suffrage law: All citizens over 18, of 
either sex, will be allowed to vote. II- 
literacy no longer is a bar to suffrage. 
The military and criminals are the only 
adults deprived of the vote. 
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An innovation will be the use of col- 
ored ballots to aid illiterates in voting a 
straight party ticket. 

First voting under the new system is 
to come within the next few months 
when Venezuela elects an assembly to 
draw up a constitution and determine 
the manner in which the President will 
be elected. Around 2% million persons 
will be eligible to vote. In the meantime, 
the country will continue under the di- 
rection of President Betancourt’s mili- 
tary Junta. 

Fair elections are to be safeguarded by 
an elaborate supervisory system com- 
posed of federal, state and municipal 
electoral boards. Stiff penalties are pro- 
vided for voting more than once, for 
illegal registration, for selling or buying 
votes and for coercion of employes by 
Government officials. New regulations 
have been ordered to prevent leaks of 
Government funds. 

The traditional practice of giving a 
colonel a lump sum for the feeding of 
his troops, for example, has been abol- 
ished. The old system enabled an officer 
to feed his men as little as possible and 
pocket the difference. 

A Government-appointed board of in- 
vestigation is probing the financial affairs 
of former officials who prospered exces- 
sively under earlier regimes. Some of the 
investigations even reach back into the 
Juan Vicente Gomez dictatorship, which 
ended in 1935. More than 160 persons 
have been named so far, and convictions 
are averaging two thirds of cases inves- 
tigated. The Government estimates it 
will collect around 30 million dollars in 
money and property. 

The reform program at first was be- 
lieved to have gained considerable sup- 
port for President Betancourt’s Demo- 
cratic Action Party, but now there have 
been mass demonstrations against a Gov- 
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—Standard Oil Co. 


NATIVE VILLAGE: POVERTY RIDDEN 


SIRs 
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SCHOOLBOYS 


» +.» gains in education 


ernmental decree which, according to its 
opponents, discriminated against non- 
public schools. Communists are attempt- 
ing to embarrass the Democratic Action 
Party. The Minister of Education, Hum- 
berto Garcia Arocha, has resigned and 
has been replaced by Dr. Antonio Anzola 
Carrillo in an apparent attempt to muster 
Army support. 

President Betancourt is pinning his 
hopes of success at the polls on his re- 
form program. In an attempt to get the 
needed machinery which is unavailable 
in the U.S., he has turned to Canada 
and the United Kingdom. But whether 
he will be able to remain in power until 
the elections will depend on his ability 
to outmaneuver his Conservative and 
Communist opponents in the months im- 
mediately ahead. 








—Triangle 


New plants will create thousands of new jobs, provide new dwellings, dent backwardness 
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TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS EASING UP 
FOR U.S. BUSINESSMEN IN EUROPE 


Housing and transportation facilities 
have improved and living costs have 
been reduced. Switzerland is an oasis 


European travel now is reopening 
for U.S. businessmen. But only those 
with the most urgent business are to be 
permitted to go abroad. The Govern- 
ment’s passport policy is being shaped to 
permit only that travel which will help 
to restore private international trade. 

Despite tight restrictions in the 
U. S. and other countries, the number of 
Americans getting to Europe is growing 
almost daily. The increasing travel is re- 
sulting from the improvement of housing 
and transportation facilities in Europe, 
plus a steady reduction of living costs. 

U. S. firms are sending representatives 
abroad to re-establish old connections 
with Europe and to study postwar de- 
velopments of European industry. Busi- 
nessmen, both buyers and sellers, are 
making on-the-ground efforts to secure 
new markets abroad. 

Government policy in Washington 
now is to encourage business travel. 
Passport restrictions have been relaxed 
deliberately to revive private interna- 
tional trade. This policy is based on the 
theory that dollars spent in Europe soon 
will find their way back to the U. S. 
through purchase orders for American 
products. 

The Department of Commerce is to 
set up an information service among the 
American consulates abroad to keep trav- 
elers informed about prices and accom- 
modations in other countries. Pleasure 
travel still is restricted largely to South 
America and the Western Hemisphere. 
Europe is open only to businessmen and 
persons with pressing personal affairs. 

Transportation is improving through- 
out Europe, but businessmen are advised 
to bring their own cars with them. Gas- 
oline coupons, which provide an ade- 
quate supply for normal needs, are avail- 
able in all countries. 

Food and accommodations in Europe 
still are far below prewar standards, al- 
though there is a general over-all im- 
provement. 
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Here is the situation in Europe that the 
business traveler can expect: 

Britain still is badly off. In spite of 
Government controls, prices are high and 
supplies are limited. 

Food is severely rationed. No restau- 
rant is allowed to sell a meal for more 
than $1. Dinners in the more luxurious 
places, however, may well run up to $6, 
if wine and drinks are served. 

Housing. Hotels are overcrowded. Res- 
ervations must be made days in advance. 
Prices for rooms average about $5 a day, 
although some hotels charge as much as 
$10 a day for a single room. 

Transportation is adequate. The Lon- 
don subway is good. Busses are over- 
crowded, and taxis, while available, often 
are hard to find. The Golden Arrow train 
is operating again between London and 
Paris. 

France recently has relaxed restrictions 
on American businessmen visiting the 





country. Visas now are good for one year 
and permit the holder to make several 
trips. Travelers automatically. get ration 
books for gasoline and food. 

Food is extremely scarce in Paris. The 
price of an ordinary meal is about $4. 
Black market prices go up to $10. 

Meals in Le Havre and Bordeaux cost 
about $2. In Cherbourg, food still is 
scarce. Meals average about $4. 

Housing. Hotels are filled to capacity 
in Paris. Accommodations must be re- 
served in advance, Rooms cost $4 a day 
and up, depending on the size. 

Le Havre has no hotels available. Trav- 
elers must spend the night in Rouen, 50 
miles away. Here prices are about the 
same as they are in Bordeaux, $2 a day 
for a room. Cherbourg still is hampered 
by extensive war damage. Rooms are 
about $1 a day. 

Transportation is limited all over 
France. Businessmen with their own cars 
receive enough gasoline at the port of 
entry to take them to Paris. There they 
can get coupons for about 75 gallons 
a month. 

French trains have resumed operation. 
Service with all major ports is good. 
Transcontinental trains are almost up to 
prewar standards. Taxis in Paris are 
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SOUTH AMERICA OFFERS LUSH ACCOMMODATIONS 
_ Pleasure seekers must be content with the Western Hemisphere 
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difficult to find and the rates are high. 
Subways operate on a prewar schedule. 

Belgium has restored travel facilities 
taster than any European country where 
battles were fought. Government controls 
keep down prices of rooms and meals. 

Food prices are reasonable for plain 
meals. There are no price restraints on 
luxuries. A meal with wines and drinks 
for two may cost $40. 

Housing. Hotels are comfortable, but 
accommodations are scarce. The Gov- 
ernment has fixed the price for room and 
board at $5 a day. 

Transportation throughout the country 
is good. Railroad facilities are 80 per 
cent of normal. Modern trains connect 
Brussels with all major capitals of Eu- 
rope. In the capital, busses and trolleys 
provide good transportation. Gasoline 
costs as much as 55 cents a gallon be- 
cause of high taxes. American travelers 
get an allotment of 25 gallons a month. 

Holland is counting on its supply of 
diamonds and flower bulbs to attract 
American businessmen. 

Food is severely rationed. Food cou- 
pons are issued to travelers upon arrival. 
An average meal costs anywhere from 
$6 to $10. 

Housing. Most hotels are well kept but 
overcrowded. Single rooms in the best 
hotels cost about $3 a day and double 
rooms about $6. 

Transportation has not recovered fully 
from war damage. Railroads and ships are 
operating between major cities and ports. 

Scandinavia has low prices. Norway is 
the worst off. She has not recovered yet 
from _ five years of occupation. She is 
getting some help from Sweden, which 
is virtually up to prewar standards. Den- 
mark’s living conditions suffered little 
under German rule. 

Food is rationed only in Norway. 
Meals in Oslo and Bergen cost anywhere 
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GERMANY’S RAILROADS STILL FEEL THE WAR 








~ Black Star 


Americans need the blessing of occupation officials 


from $2 to $5. Swedish meals are sub- 
stantial and cost only about 90 cents. 
A good meal with luxuries costs up to $2. 
In Denmark, food is plentiful. Dinners 
in any of the large hotels of Copenhagen 
cost about $4. 

Housing facilities are good throughout 
Scandinavia. Rooms in Norwegian hotels 
cost about $7. Cheaper accommodations 
can be found for $3 or $4. Hotels in 
Sweden and Denmark are crowded. 
Rooms in both countries rent for $2 or $3. 

Transportation has been improved 
greatly in Norway because of German 
development of railroads and highways. 
Travelers with cars get 25 gallons when 
they enter the country and a monthly 
ration at their destination. Air lines now 
connect Oslo with England and the Con- 
tinent and also with the United States. 


—International 


EUROPE OFFERS MERCHANTS WITHOUT WARES | 
Only top-priority business would want to cope with conditions 


Gasoline in Sweden is not rationed. 
Taxis are plentiful. Trains run to Paris 
and Warsaw. Two Swedish liners are in 
operation between New York and Goete- 
borg. Danish transportation is limited. 
Gasoline is rationed. 

Other countries: Germany and Austria 
are closed to all American businessmen 
not called in by occupation authorities. 

Russia puts the most stringent restric- 
tions on business travelers. She welcomes 
technicians and others in a position to 
help her own industrialization. Special 
entry permits are necessary. 

Italy has no restrictions on traveling 
businessmen, but conditions are primi- 
tive. Food is rationed. Meals in black 
market restaurants cost about $6, al- 
though lawful price is only $1. Housing 
is uniformly bad. Prices are reasonable, 
about $3 a day. But the hotels have no 
heating or hot water. Gasoline is ra- 
tioned. Travelers get only 15 gallons a 
month. Trains are slow and overcrowded. 

Switzerland is the oasis of Europe. 
American travelers find there all the com- 
forts they miss in other countries. Food 
is not rationed except for certain deli- 
cacies. Elaborate meals cost about $4 in 
the best restaurants. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are up to prewar standards. Rooms 
in the major cities and resorts cost be- 
tween $3 and $6. 

Transportation is unrestricted. Motor 
fuel is not rationed. Taxis and cars for 
hire are easy to get. Trains and planes 
run to most capitals in Europe. Air lines 
now provide direct service between 
Switzerland and the U. S. 

Prospects now are that by the end of 
the year travel throughout Europe will 
be near prewar standards. For the pres- 
ent, however, pleasure seekers must be 
content with the Western Hemisphere, 
since only those with top-priority busi- 
ness will be permitted to go to Europe. 
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HAGGLING OF LEADERS 
IS BAR TO FREE INDIA 


Renewed struggle between Hindu 
and Moslem spokesmen for prestige 
threatens to provoke violence 


Tightfisted bargaining, largely by 
veteran, professional politicians, now is 
troubling India and obscuring her desire 
for food and freedom. The current ma- 
neuvering in New Delhi strikingly illus- 
trates the complex job of finding a basis 
for India’s progress, but it is to be of little 
comfort to Great Britain because under- 
neath the threat of violence is increasing. 

The new struggle for power and 
jobs in India is part of the old, funda- 
mental cleavage between Hindus and 
Moslems in which the former outnumber 
the latter nearly three to one in a land of 
400 million persons. As a result, Britain is 
making slow progress in transferring her 
responsibilities to the native peoples and 
the whole concept of self-government, 
even independence, for India is delayed. 

Three Cabinet Ministers, who joined 
the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, in New Delhi 
three months ago, are eager to return to 
London but are not ready to admit failure 
in their efforts to do business with the 
political leaders of India. 

A British program, designed in detail 
for both long- and short-term purposes, 
is faced with this situation: 

The Moslems, led: almost exclusively 
by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, are willing to 
experiment with constitution-making ma- 
chinery designed to produce eventually 
a federal union in India. The Moslems 
profess to foresee sufficient flexibility to 
build what is denied them at the outset, 
a separate, sovereign Moslem nation 
(Pakistan). For an interim period to 
cover several years, the Moslems appear 
agreeable to holding five Moslem seats 
in the Viceroy’s Cabinet (Executive 
Council). 

Most of the Hindus, led spiritually by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, but effectively or- 
ganized by the Congress Party, are criti- 
cal of both phases of the British scheme, 
particularly the immediate allotment of 
only five seats for caste Hindus in the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet, or equal representa- 
tion with Jinnah’s Moslems. 
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PARTY LEADER PATEL 
Politicians are practical 


The real explanation of the present 
bickering in India is to be found partially 
in the objectives and the character of 
the Congress Party. 

The firm intention of the Congress 
Party, India’s largest and most popular, 
is to use its bargaining power to the 
utmost. More specifically, to make cer- 
tain, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
the British proposals. offer the largest 
opportunities for shaping the future of 
India to the particular liking of the Con- 
gress Party. 

Bitterness between Jinnah’s Moslems 
and Gandhi's Hindus is so strong that 
the unexpected speed with which Jinnah 
tacitly agreed to the British offer aroused 
suspicion. Some Congress leaders are 
charging that the British, who so often 
have denied the same accusation, secretly 


are encouraging Jinnah and intend to 
make further use of him in countering 
Hindu aspirations for prompt independ- 
ence. 

The Congress Party, for all its wide- 
spread following, is keenly sensitive to 
the importance of its prestige and to the 
pressure of its more extreme elements. 
These conditions are behind insistence by 
the Congress Party on greater recognition 
for Hindus than Moslems in the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet. They are reinforced by the 
Hindu predominance in India’s popula- 
tion and the Congress Party's outright 
control of political machinery in 8 out 
of India’s 11 Provinces. 

Congress Party strategy is being influ- 
enced more and more by its practical 
politicians, of whom Vallabhbhai Patel, 
aged 70, is typical. He is a loud-voiced 
organizer and opportunist and is a 
shrewd judge of the strength of those 
radical party members, who, to begin 
with, resent any idea of attaining inde- 
pendence by installments. 

Patel personally is among the five 
caste Hindus nominated by the Viceroy 
for Cabinet seats, but he realistically 
foresees that, once an interim government 
is formed with Indians holding all port- 
folios, there will be imposed a common 
responsibility for decisions which may 
be necessary but unpopular. 

Gandhi, himself, and his No. 1 lieu- 
tenant, Jawaharlal Nehru, originally 
found some merit in the British proposals, 
but they are hesitant because of Patel’s 
arguments and because they fear that 
agreement on Hindu parity with the 
Moslems may be used as a precedent 
later on. 

One loophole lies in the fact that be- 
sides caste Hindus and Moslems, totaling 
10, the Viceroy proposed four additional 
Cabinet ministers including one repre- 
senting primarily the “untouchables” 
(non-caste Hindus) and this individual 
also is a Congress Party follower. If it 
chooses, the Congress Party thus could 
claim an advantage over the Moslems. 

The prospect abead in India is for 
more political bargaining at a painfully 
slow pace. Economically, the present 
British-controlled Government of India, 
symbolized by the Viceroy, is scraping 
together sufficient rations in this short 
crop year to stave off outright starvation 
before mid-July or perhaps later. 

All in all, a showdown is approaching 
when, with political bickering continuing, 
the strain of hunger and the growing 
nationalist agitation could be a violent 
spark, likely, at a minimum, to provoke 
civil war between Hindus and Moslems, 
or, at a maximum, a rebellion of a sub- 
continent against Britain. 
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GERMANY’S FINANCES 
TO BE OVERHAULED 


U.S. and Britain may mark down all 
debts to 10 per cent of face 
value as a curb on inflation 


A drastic reorganization of Ger- 
many’s war-wrecked financial structure 
now is to be undertaken. 

The U.S. and Britain, unwilling 
to pay for the upkeep of the defeated 
nation indefinitely, are determined to re- 
vive Germany’s economy. One of the first 
steps necessary is a complete overhauling 
of the debt and currency situation left by 
the Nazis. 

Indications of quick action are grow- 
ing daily. Inflation pressures are on the 
increase in Germany. If inflation comes, 
Germans may be reduced to beggars, 
with the Western Powers footing an 
enormous relief bill. 

U > seer oe action is now being 
considered in highest Allied circles. 

At one stroke, all monetary claims, 
public as well as private, would be wiped 
out and replaced at 10 per cent of their 
face value by new obligations, which 
would be issued by a new national mort- 
gage institution. Currency notes would 
be exchanged simultaneously against new 
notes at 10 per cent of their value. 

The new national mortgage institution 
would put a trust of 50 per cent on all 
real property, private and corporate busi- 
nesses. Rates and interest on the bonds 


. to be issued would have to be worked 


out according to future income from the 
trusts and total bond value to be served. 

After a couple of years, a large capital 
tax would be levied to even out injustices 
done through the debt and currency re- 
form. In the meantime, taxes would be 
increased on farmers, on higher income 
brackets and large inheritances. 

Hitler’s financial legacy to the German 
people, thus to be liquidated, is expressed 
in the sky-high figures of public debts 
and note circulation. 


Preparation for war raised the Reich ° 


debt from 13,100,000,000 to 51,400,000,- 
000 marks and the note circulation from 
5,700,000,000 to 11,800,000,000. 

The war jumped the debt from 51l,- 
400,000,000 to about 4U0 billion marks 
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and the note circulation from 11,800,- 
000,000 to about 80 billion marks. In 
addition, claims for war damage awaiting 
settlement may run as high as 400 bil- 
lion marks. 

Inflation is being held in check by a 
strict system of rationing and price ceil- 
ings. However, prices charged on the 
growing black market are up to 100 
times above ceilings. Barter trade is 
spreading. Germans simultaneously dis- 
trust the mark and {ear the repetition of 
the catastrophic inflation of 1923, which 
dispossessed the middle class and swelled 
the ranks of the Nazis. Rumors drive 
people to put more money into banks, 
but bank deposits backed by Reich paper 
a’ a rate of 80 per cent are no better 
than notes. 

People with marks won't work to earn 
more. People without marks are not im- 
pelled to earn more than is needed for 
buying the rations. Bomb-damaged busi- 
ness firms cannot get going for lack 
of credit until the tangle of damage 
claims is cleared away. The over-all 
effect makes for paralysis of economic 
life. 

Reduction of occupation costs, how- 
ever, depends on revival of production. 
Only by exporting goods can Germany 
pay for the import of essentials, which 
are now being shipped in at the expense 
of the American and British taxpayer, 
the U.S. bill running at 220 million 
dollars annually and the British -bill at 
320 million dollars. 

Recovery in Europe is tied in with 
recovery in Germany. The effect of U. S. 
loans to European countries will be partly 
wasted, if inter-European trade is not 
restored concurrently 

The result of the financial retorm now 
under consideration would be to absorb 
the excess purchasing power. Thus, the 
present price level could be maintained 
with minor adjustments and foreign ex- 
change rates could be established on a 
secure basis. War-damaged private enter- 
prise would be given a new start, whereas 
annihilation of debts would spur social- 
ization. Trade would get a basis of cal- 
culation, whereas today export prices are 
set arbitrarily. 

Obstacles lie in the divergence ot Rus- 


- sian and Western policies. Russia has 


extinguished banks and claims of de- 
p sitors, has carried through land re- 
forms prohibiting debts on the new small 
homesteads. If Russia holds to her eco- 
nomic policies, financial reform will have 
tu be limited to the Western zones of 
Germany. Thus, the problem of German 
finances merges into the lurger one. 
whether there are to be two Germanys 
or one. 
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THE PROBLEM 


——-* is a world problem which 
rapidly is growing acute. 

Jews and Arabs are primarily and 
directly interested, but the question of 
Palestine has become a potent political 
issue in the United States, Great Britain, 
and several Moslem countries; provided 
Seviet Russia with a possible opening 
for playing power politics, and may be- 
come a problem for the United Nations. 

Palestine is a small country (10,400 
square miles) with minor natural re- 
sources, and a population of 1,809,000 
(December, 1945) of whom 1,035,000 
are Moslems; 553,000 Jews; 139,000 
Christians; 67,000 Bedouin nomads; 
and 15,000 others. But Palestine is 
also the cradle of three great religions; 
lies across natural lines of vital land, 
water and air communications; is lo- 
cated in the heart of the Arab world, 
and is the chosen home of the Jews. 
All provide controversy and interna- 
tional friction. 

After Jerusalem, the objective of 
many Crusades, passed into the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks, Palestine re- 
treated into the backwash of world 
political affairs for many years. 

Then Theodore Herzl founded the 
World Zionist Organization (1897) to 
find homes for Jews who were fleeing 
pogroms in Russia and Central Europe, 
and Jewish settlements were established 
in Turkish-controlled Palestine. 

In World War I the British sought 
to enlist the aid of the Arabs against 
Turkey, and Sir Henry McMahon of- 
fered them independence if they would 
revolt. 

Some Arabs did join the British, 
fighting in the desert and aiding Gen- 
eral Allenby in driving the Turks from 
Palestine. | 

On November 2, 1917, Lord Balfour, 
then British Foreign Secretary, wrote 
a letter to Lord Rothschild which has 
been a major point of dispute between 
Jews and Arabs ever since. The “Bal- 
four Declaration” said: 

“His Majesty s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of 
a National Home for the Jewish People, 
and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, 
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WHOSE PALESTINE? 


it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

Various authorities or claimants have 
described the Balfour Declaration as: 
(1) attempt to enlist the assistance of 
Jews in Germany and Central Europe 
in World War I; (2) a humanitarian 
move by Great Britain; (3) a reward 
for Dr. Chaim Weizmann, leader of the 
World Zionist Organization, for his dis- 
covery of a method of manufacturing 
acetone from horse chestnuts, for con- 
version into high explosives vitally 
needed in the war. 

In 1922, Winston Churchill, then 
Colonial Secretary, clarified the Decla- 
ration by stating that it did not mean 
that all Palestine should become a Na- 
tional Home for the Jews but that such 
a home would be founded “in Palestine.” 

After World War I the League of 
Nations gave Great Britain a mandate 
over Palestine with the responsibility 
of giving effect to the Balfour Declara- 
tion and specified that “recognition has 
hereby been given to the historical con- 
nection of the Jewish people with Pales- 
tine and to the grounds for reconsti- 
tuting their National Home in that 
country.” The U. S. signed a treaty with 
the British in agreement on the mandate. 

In 1939, the British Government is- 
sued a White Paper which proposed 
that within 10 years an independent 
Palestine state should be created, with 
Jews and Arabs sharing equally in the 
government. In the interim, Jewish im- 
migration was to be limited to 75,000 
in a five-year period, with an additional 
immigration to be permitted only with 
Arab consent. Jewish land purchases 
were to be prohibited in some areas and 
restricted in others. 

Since then Great Britain has permit- 
ted some Jewish immigration, but, de- 
spite the recommendations of President 
Truman and the Anglo-American Com- 
mission that 100,000 Jews be permitted 
to enter Palestine immediately, Foreign 
Minister Bevin has as yet not agreed 
to their entry and has raised a new ques- 
tion—the public ownership of all land 
in Palestine. 
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THE JEWISH CASE 


1. PALESTINE IS THE CRADLE of the 
Hebrew religion and was for many 
years a Jewish land. Age-old Jewish 
aspirations won international recogni- 
tion in the Balfour Declaration and the 
League of Nations mandate which gave 
recognition to “the historical connection 
of the Jewish people with Palestine and 
to the grounds for reconstituting their 
National Home in that country.” 

2. Acting under terms of the man- 
date, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
recognized by the League to advise and 
co-operate with Great Britain in devel- 
opment of the Jewish National Home, 
the World Zionist Organization and 
other Jewish groups have spent millions 
of dollars for the economic, agricultural 
and industrial development of Palestine 
and to make it a Jewish commonwealth. 

While claiming an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the Zionists do not speak for all 
Jews. The American Council for Juda- 
ism is opposed to the Zionist plan to 
make Palestine a Jewish state. The 
American Jewish Committee and other 
groups support a program favoring the 
Balfour Declaration and the mandate, 
but have taken no position concerning 
a future Jewish state. In Palestine, an 
estimated one fourth of the Jewish pop- 
ulation does not support the Zionist 
demand for a Jewish state. Both the 
socialistic Hashomer Hatzain and the 
conservative Ihud group favor _bi- 
nationalism, or Arab and Jewish states, 
in Palestine. 

3. With an estimated 500,000 Jews, 
most of whom are homeless, seeking a 


‘haven from European persecution and 


horror camps in which 6,000,000 lost 
their lives, virtually all Jews agree it is 
more urgent than ever before that Jews 
be permitted to immigrate and rebuild 
their lives in Palestine. Nowhere else, 
they say, have Jews the opportunity for 
development of their religious, cul- 
tural and national character—whereas 
the Arabs have a half dozen or more 
countries in which they may live. 

4. The Zionists consider they have 
been double-crossed by Great Britain 
in furtherance of selfish British political 
aims in the Arab and Moslem-domi- 
nated Middle East. 
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Bitter Anglo-Jewish-Arab Dispute 
Becoming Acute International Issue 


Until the British Labor Party came 
to power, it supported the Balfour Dec- 
laration, approved the League of Na- 
tions mandate, and denounced the Brit- 
ish White Paper which, a Labor Party 
Conference in 1939 declared, “by im- 
posing minority status on the Jews, by 
departing from the principle of eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity governing 
Jewish immigration, by making Jewish 
entry dependent on Arab consent, and 
by restricting Jewish land settlement, 
violates the solemn pledges contained 
in the Balfour Declaration and the 
mandate.” 

Now, Jewish groups point out, For- 
eign Secretary Bevin has changed sides, 
indicated he opposes admittance of 
100,000 Jewish immigrants, alleging it 
would take another British division and 
cost $800,000,000 to maintain order in 
Palestine because of alleged disturb- 
ances which he says would greet the 
immigrants. 

5. The United States approved the 
Balfour Declaration, signed a separate 
treaty concerning Britain’s mandate 
over Palestine, and, through President 
Truman, has strongly urged that 
100,000 immigrants be allowed te 


* enter Palestine—thus, in Jewish opinion, 
_ recognizing the justice of the Jewish 


case. 
6. Jewish organizations charge that 
since issuance of the White Paper Great 


Britain has slowed up development of © 


the National Home in order to placate 
Arab opposition and has cut down im- 
migration, preventing the escape of 
Jews from Nazi-controlled Europe. This, 
they declare, ultimately resulted in the 
death of thousands of Jews. 

7. The Arabs have benefited greatly 
from Jewish colonization, Zionists claim, 
since the Jewish developments have 
made the country more prosperous and 
raised the Arab standard of living. 

8. Palestine Jews, as well as Jews in 
other countries, fought for the Allies in 
World War II. The Arabs either re- 
mained “neutral” or, like the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem: Haj Amin el Hus- 
seini, leader of the Palestine Arabs, col- 
laborated with the Nazis. The Grand 
Mufti’s reappearance on the Arab scene 
coincided with the Bevin pronounce- 
ment against Jewish immigration, 


THE ARAB CASE 


1. PALESTINE BELONGS TO THE ARABS 
by right of occupation for centuries. 
Arabs have constituted an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population since 
long before the Exodus of the Jews from 
Egypt. There were no Jewish settle- 
ments and only a few Jews in Palestine 
from A. D. 71 until 1871. The language, 
customs and historical associations of a 
vast majority of the population have 
been Arabic. 

During World War I, the British 
offered the Arabs independence if they 
would revolt against the Turks. Arabs 
under El Hussein, Grand Sherif of 
Mecca and lineal descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed, with the famed 
Lawrence of Arabia, did aid in defeat- 
ing the Turks. The British broke their 
promise in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
which divided the Arab lands into a 
British sphere (Iraq and Trans-Jordan) 
and a French sphere (Syria), with 
Palestine given a special status. 

2. The Balfour Declaration was only 
an expression of sympathy for a Na- 
tional Home for the Jews and not a 
pledge to establish a Jewish state in 
which the Arabs would be a minority. 
The British could not give away some- 
thing which did not belong to Great 
Britain. 

The League of Nations mandates 
after World War I were given on con- 
dition that the mandates would be tem- 
porary and that the wishes of the native 
populations would be given the prin- 
cipal consideration. Arabs now contest 
the validity of the mandate over Pales- 
tine, claiming that on legal and moral 
grounds, Palestine is legally independ- 
ent like other Arab lands freed from 
the Turks. 

3. During the centuries when Chris- 
tians were persecuting Jews in Europe, 
the Jews found haven in Arab lands, 
where anti-Semitism did not exist. Jews 
and Arabs (who are Semites) lived 
together in peace until the Zionists 
formulated their plan to make Palestine 
a Jewish state. 

Under Jewish pressure, the British 
authorities now enforce regulations 
which discriminate against the Arab 
majority in Palestine. Under terms of 


land leases, Jews are prohibited from 
employing Arab labor, and lands owned 
by Jews may not be resold to Arabs. 
Arabs say Zionist economic projects in 
Palestine have been a failure. Zionist 
enterprise has not been self-supporting 
and is maintained only by financial con- 
tributions from Jews in the United 
States and other countries. , 

4. Arabs assert Jewish leaders have 
fomented violence against the British 
authorities in Palestine, have encour- 
aged gangs of Jewish assassins (Irgun 
Zvai Leumi and the terrorist Stern 
Gang) and have smuggled Jews into 
Palestine in defiance of all agreements 
and laws. 

5. Recognizing the injustice done the 
Arabs, the British, in 1939, restudied 
the question, recommended that Jewish 
immigration be limited to 75,000 in the 
next five years, and decreed that further 
immigration would be subject to Arab 
consent. The British have broken that 
promise. Now the Anglo-American 
Commission has recommended 100,000 
Jews be admitted, foreshadowing the 
time when the Arabs will be a minority 
in their own land. 

6. Establishment of a Jewish state 
would not contribute to world peace; 
on the contrary, it would only result in 
clashes between Jews and Arabs and 
might even sow the seeds of war. Arabs 
claim 50,000,000 Arabs and millions of 
non-Arab moslems never will consent 
to establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. 

7. Jews are not a race or a nation but 
are nationals of half-a-hundred coun- 
tries who have the same religion. Jews 
have equal rights in those countries, 
and are not dependent on Palestine as 
a refuge. 

8. Palestine has accepted more Jew- 
ish refugees than other countries, Pal- 
estine Arabs and Arab League spokes- 
men assert, and while they sympathize 
with the plight of the Jews of Europe 
they consider the matter a _ world 
humanitarian problem. They express 
grave doubts that Palestine’s economy 
can sustain such heavy immigration, 
completely out of proportion to Pales- 
tine’s population, without detriment to 
the Arabs. Europe’s Jews, they believe, 
should emigrate to other countries, 
much more able to receive them, and 
not seek to force one small nation to 
absorb from 100,000 to 500,000 more 
Jews at the price of its own independ- 
ence. The Arabs are prepared to submit 
their case to the United Nations, In- 
ternational Court, or impartial tribunal. 
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TABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES, left in a confusing 

jumble by World War II, is the first big task 
of the International Monetary Fund. Stabilization 
is expected to aid in restoring world business and 
removing economic frictions. which, in turn, breed 
political tensions between nations. 

All countries increased their note circulation to 
finance the war. Production of consumer goods 
was reduced drastically everywhere. Consumer 
demands increased and are still far from being 
satisfied. International channels of trade are dis- 
rupted. Foreign exchange policies have devel- 
oped on widely divergent lines. Result: Cur- 
rencies all over the world have become out of 
balance, inflation is widespread, and black mar- 





POUND 


-1.32 
~1.87 


TURKEY 


ket rates in money are a flourishing business in 
sarly every country. 

The United States dollar and Swiss franc have 
retained the greatest stability. Chaotic currency 
conditions in other countries are shown by the 
official value of the dollar, and its black market 
value in those countries. In the Netherlands, for 
example, you get 2.65 guilders for $1 at the official 
rate, but you can more than double your money 
in the black market, where you get 5.4 guilders 
for your dollar. The greatest disparity exists in 
Hungary where, at official rates, you can get only 
5.13 pengoes for $1—but where the black market's 
jet-rocket rate is 800 billion pengoes for the dollar 
and subject to change without notice. 
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HIGH WAGES MAY COST AMERICA 





ITS NEW MARITIME SUPREMACY 


Seamen’s unity, however, could win 
pay rises for sailors in other fleets. 
Added subsidies confront U. S. 


Maritime nations of the world 
now are in a position to challenge the 
lead established by the U.S. merchant 
fleet during the war. As a result of recent 
wage increases won by U.S. seamen, 
American shipping will have to meet a 75 
million dollar annual increase in operat- 
ing costs. 

Even before the latest wage rise, 
U. S. seamen were paid twice as much as 
those of rival nations, and, as a resuft, 
American operators required Government 
subsidies to meet world competition. 
Now, although the U. S. has three times 
the. tonnage and twice as many ships as 
her nearest competitor, and owns almost 
two thirds of the world’s total tonnage, 
shipowners claim to be in a weaker com- 
petitive position than ever before. 

To gain their latest wage boost, U. S. 
seamen used probably the most effective 
bargaining power the world has ever seen. 
With the united backing of seamen and 
longshoremen around the world, they 
threatened a strike that would have tied 
up most of the world’s shipping. 

The hope of U.S. shipping is that the 
united stand taken by maritime labor 
around the world suggests that ship- 
owners in other countries soon may be 
forced to increase wages. An international 
agreement fixing minimum wages for sea- 
men in all maritime countries now is 
being considered at a conference of the 
International Labor Organization in 
Seattle. It has full U.S. support. 

U.S. position. As the No. 1 mari- 
time nation, the U.S. owns about 5,500 
merchant vessels. The Army and Navy 
own 2,400 of these. Of. the remaining 
3,100, all operated by private lines, 2,400 
are owned by the Government. 

Tonnage: The U.S. owns 40.2 million 
gross tons of shipping or 58 per cent of 
the world total of 68.5 million tons. 

Wages, key item in operating costs and 
therefore in world competition, are about 
150 per cent higher on U.S. ships than 


the average aboard vessels of all other . 
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maritime nations. A U.S. able seaman 
now earns about $195 a month as take- 
heme pay. | 

The strike threat gained U.S. seamen 
a $17.50 monthly increase to bring their 
base pay up to $162.50. On paper, the 
work week was shortened from 56 to 48 
hours. Actually, it remains at 56 hours, 
or seven 8-hour days. The seaman is paid 
for 48 hours at his base rate, and for the 
8 additional hours $1 an hour overtime 
is added. The real issue in the recent 
U. S. shipping labor crisis thus was wages 
and not hours. Total monthly take-home 
gain for each seaman amounted to $51. 
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ILO DELEGATE JARMAN 
A world authority was proposed 





Subsidies of about 12 million dollars _ 
a year were paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the prewar period to keep the — 
U.S. merchant fleet going. Since 1941, — 
U.S. seamen have won wage raises 
amounting to 135 per cent. The latest 
increase added 35 per cent to ship-own- 
ers labor costs, or $1,800 a month per 
ship. The monthly pay roll on each U. S. 
ship amounts to more than $10,000, One 
result of the pay increase, therefore, is 
certain to be higher subsidies, to be pro- 
vided by U.S. taxpayers. 

Speed of sailing, and of loading and 
unloading in port, are advantages held 
by U.S. shipping. The faster ships sail, 
the more revenue trips they can make. 
The resulting higher incomes will help 
offset higher wages to some extent. Ship 
modernization during the war greatly 
improved the relative position of the 
U.S. as far as speed is concerned. 

In world trade the U.S. holds the ad- 
vantage at present because it has most 
of the ships. The war has left the world 
in the odd predicament of having a ship- 
ping surplus estimated at 17 million tons 


while at the same time all nations but ._ 


one are short of ships. Although total — 
world tonnage increased by 14 per cent .* 


during the war, Britain, Norway, the. = 


Netherlands, France and other leading 
maritime nations lost much of their ton- 
nage. The ships of Japan, Germany and 


. Italy, which once carried 20 per cent of 


the world’s trade, now are practically 
eliminated. U.S. tonnage, on the other 
hand, is four times greater than before 
the war. 


Shipbuilding already under way, will 


add to the world surplus, will increase : 


the problems of the U. S. and help other 
maritime nations. The million and a third 
tons of shipping now building in the 
U. S. will not improve the U. S. position, 
since much of the present tonnage is to 
be sold to other nations. Britain, closest 
rival of the U.S., is building a million 
and a half tons, and Sweden, Norway, 
France, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
the Soviet Union all have extensive build- 
ing programs. 

Freight rates, as a result of the domi- 
nant position held by the U.S., for the 


. present, are to be kept at high wartime 


levels. This again may aid the U.S. to 


* some extent but will certainly benefit 
































CANADIAN FREIGHTER UNLOADING IN GREECE 


The American lead is now in a position to be challenged 


other shipping nations too. The basic 
differential in the long run is to be wages. 
They will determine operating costs, prof- 
its and the survival of shipping in all 
countries. 

Other maritime nations, such as Brit- 
ain, the prewar shipping leader, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and France, 
long have held a competitive advantage 
over the U.S. But the war has reduced 
the size of the merchant fleets of most 
of these nations. 

Tonnage. Today the British Empire 
owns 13.3 million gross tons of shipping. 
Norway has 2.7 million tons. The Nether- 
lands has 1.7 million. France has 1.2 
million tons. Sweden, one of the few 
nations whose fleet did not fall off during 
the war, still has 1.4 million gross tons. 
Because of a neutral status during the 
war, Sweden was able to build faster and 
more modern ships than those built in 
the U.S. for emergency wartime use. 

Wages paid able seamen by shipown- 
ers in these nations are far lower than 
those earned by U.S. seamen. British 
' Sailors are paid $56.49 base pay. But 
Indian crews on British vessels make 
only $18 a month. Indian shipowners pay 
their crews as little as $15.66 a month. 
Norwegian seamen make $57.86 a month. 
® Netherlanders get $62.91. Swedish sailors 
# earn $53.40 a month. French seamen 
¥ receive $54.88. 

Higher monthly wages are paid by 
Canadian, New Zealand and Australian 
shipowners. They pay $81.76, $68.12 and 
$66.34 respectively. In all of these na- 
tions an 8-hour day is the rule. 

Working conditions in the merchant 
fleets of other countries frequently are 
better and benefits to seamen are greater 


than aboard U.S. ships. Higher wages 
paid by U.S. shipowners are balanced 
somewhat by guarantees of a full year’s 
employment, vacations with pay, wider 
social security, insurance and more com- 
fortable quarters in ships of other nations. 

Action by seamen in the U.S. to get 
higher wages may now be followed by 
similar moves in other maritime nations. 
The strike Joseph Curran and Harry 
Bridges threatened to call would have 
paralyzed world trade. A key to their 
success was the fact that the U.S. Gov- 


MEN OF THE CIO: MURRAY, SELLY, BRIDGES, CURRAN 





ernment was unable to recruit enough 
Army and Navy personnel to man the 
merchant fleet if the seamen struck. 

World backing for the strike would 
have come from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The threatened strike 
thus would have been effective. Even if 
relief shipments of food had been al- 
lowed, other materials needed for post- 
war rehabilitation would not have moved. 

The maritime labor unity is likely to 
last. Seamen everywhere have noted the 
success of the U.S. efforts and will re- 
member the effect of united action. The 
CIO is to keep its Committee of Mari- 
time Unity which won the wage rise and 
is to call an international conference of 
seamen to gain world-wide increases. 
Labor delegates to the International La- 
bor Organization conference in Seattle 
also will remember U.S. labor tactics 
and U.S. Government helplessness. 

A world minimum wage of $64.50 a 
a month for seamen now is being con- 
sidered at the Seattle conference. The 
chances that maritime nations, other than 
those already paying higher wages, will 
ratify such an agreement, although still 
slim, are better with the latest U.S. 
increase. Even if ratified, the minimum 
wage would not help U.S. shipowners 
much. 

A world shipping authority, to allo- 
cate tonnages to all nations and to plan 
international maritime affairs so as to 
avoid severe competition and wasteful 
expansion, was proposed by Charles Jar- 
man, British labor delegate at the ILO 
conference at Seattle. This may prove the 
only solution for the future of U. S. ship- 
ping. But, until it is set up, the U.S. is 
to continue to lose more and more of her 
leadership in world shipping. 


or 


Seamen everywhere will remember the effect of united action 
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PRICE RISE TO SPUR 
RAW RUBBER OUTPUT 


Temporary increase is planned, 
but production of synthetic will 
determine the long-range level 


A new price formula for rubber, 
designed to stimulate the early resump- 
tion of production in the Far East, is 
emerging from negotiations at London 
between Holland, France, Britain and the 
U. S., which control the world supply. 

To break the present world short- 
age of rubber, prices high enough to 
cover the costs of resuming production 
of natural rubber must be paid. But, if 
large-scale unmarketable surpluses are 
not to develop in the future, prices can- 
not exceed greatly the cost of producing 
synthetic rubber in the ‘United States. 

Although the United States no longer 
is completely dependent upon the pro- 
ducers of natural rubber, the available 
supplies of rubber of all types are in- 
sufficient to meet requirements. To in- 
crease the production of natural rubber, 
it is considered necessary to establish as 
soon as possible an assured market at 
prices adequate to cover costs. 

There are other considerations beyond 
immediate needs. The economies of 
many producing areas are largely or 
solely dependent upon the rubber trade. 
Decisions reached at London regarding 
prices and production are to be followed 
by a multitude of effects, including the 
quantity of rice the coolie laborer of 
Malaya finds in his bowl each day. 

Because of its social and political im- 
plications, the U.S. Government favors 
the revival of trade in natural rubber. 
At the same time, U.S. national and 
consumer interests must be safeguarded. 

The price of synthetic rubber for gen- 
eral purposes manufactured in the United 
States is 18% cents a pound. To compete 
on a price basis, natural rubber must be 
produced at this price, less carrying, in- 
surance and handling charges from the 
Far Eastern plantation to the warehouse 
of the U. S. manufacturer. 

Owners of rubber plantations say it 
can’t be done. During the Japanese oc- 
cupation, plantations were destroyed or 
became overgrown with weeds and brush. 
Labor crews were killed or scattered. 
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Equipment was carried off or has fallen 
into ruin. Roads and transport have not 
been rebuilt. All this damage must be 
repaired. Labor crews must be recruited 
and paid higher wages to equal inflated 
living costs. 

At the same time, producers of natural 
rubber recognize that the price of their 
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product cannot, for long or by very much, 
exceed that paid for synthetic. These 
are the conditions behind the London 
decisions. The entire rubber problem di- 
vides itself on an immediate and a long- 
term basis. 

For the present, the world rubber 
problem is one of scarcity. A shortage 
of synthetic is developing, and it is 
doubtful that U.S. plants using the 
butadiene-petroleum process can manu-+ 
facture amounts . sufficient to meet re- 
quirements this year. Production of buta- 
diene is estimated at only 600,000 tons 
compared with almost 1 million tons last 


year. At the current rate, U.S. plants | 
will fall far short of producing all the ~ 
rubber the country needs. = 

Increase in output of synthetic is | 
doubtful. It would be possible only by — 
reopening alcohol facilities. This course © 
is impossible now since grain, used in ~ 
making alcohol, is needed to feed starv- ~ 
ing people in Europe and Asia. ‘* 

Natural rubber coming into the United 
States this year will not exceed 300,000 
tons. Most of this supply comes from old 
stocks. Far Eastern production of natural 
rubber in all areas, except Ceylon, has 
declined. Here is the tabulation by areas: 

Ceylon: 1940 production, 75,000 tons; 
1945 production, 100,000 tons. 

Malaya: 1940 production, 541,000 
tons; estimated 1946 production, 140,- 
000 tons; found on hand, 60,000 tons. 

Netherlands East Indies: 1940 produc- 
tion, 537,000 tons; estimated 1946. pro- 
duction, 128,000 tons; found on hand, 
116,000 tons. 

French Indochina: 1940 production, 
64,000 tons; estimated 1946 production, 
20,000 tons; found on hand, 170,000 tons. 

To meet the costs of bringing the rub- 
ber estates back into production, the 
price of natural rubber during the initial 
period must be higher than the present 
price of 18% cents a pound for synthetic. 

In the long run, the natural rubber 
scarcity will give way to surplus. Prices 
then will fall to a competitive level with 
the synthetic product. Even though nat- 
ural rubber remains necessary to the 
manufacture of many items, marginal 
holdings will go back to jungle or be 
converted to other crops unless new uses 
sufficient to absorb considerable quan- 
tities of rubber are discovered. 

Synthetic production outside the 
United States is to have little influence 
on the world market. England will rely 
entirely upon natural rubber, and Ger- 
man production will be reduced so much 
that it will not figure in world com- 
merce. Russia needs all the rubber she 
can produce. . 

Inside the U. S., synthetic rubber can 
be produced at a cost that will compete 
with natural rubber. The average costs of 
plantation rubber from 1935 to 1937 ran 
about 12 cents a pound. Synthetic can be 
produced for as low as 12 cents a pound, 
and the policy of the Government is 
aimed at further reductions. For reasons 
of national security, production of U. S. 
synthetic will be maintained permanently 
at from 250,000 to 300,000 tons a year. 
even if natural rubber producers cut 
prices below synthetic costs. Consequent- 
ly, costs of synthetic probably will con- 
tinue, from now on, to set the price of 
natural as well as synthetic rubber. 
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World markets for foods, other raw materials will be hectic for 
several weeks at least--until the fate of the OPA is known. 

UNRRA, British, French buying is more or less tied in with U.S. 
ceiling prices. Russians, Swedes, Swiss, Mexicans have been the most 
insistent buyers at above-ceiling prices in world markets. 

The Russians, particularly, have been on a buying campaign lately, 
purchasing food surpluses wherever they can--in Iceland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Argentina. 

sellers of scarce foods and metals all over the world now are 
reluctant to sell, prefer to wait and see what happens. Closing down of 
the grain futures market in Chicago is symptomatic. 

U.S. buying prices for coffee, cocoa, vegetable oils, hides, 
natural rubber, tin, copper, perhaps lead, now will be increased to 
bring in the goods. The British will pay more for sisal and beef. 

















Meanwhile, Government absorption of soaring prices through sub- 
sidies is being reconsidered. These consumer benefits cost the U.S. 
and British governments each well over a billion dollars a year. 

In the U.S., subsidies for foods and other products apparently 
will be cut back during the year starting June 30, 1946. 

The British Government balks at continuance of costly subsidies. 

France will abolish consumers’ subsidies on staple foods. 

These and other governments face a dilemma on subsidies. Elimina- 
tion or reduction of subsidies means that kiting prices for commodities 
are passed along to consumers, who then demand higher wages. 


Continuation of subsidies forces governments to absorb mounting 
costs. Choice is not easy, will get harder as prices push higher. 

















The Paris Conference must reach quick decisions on Germany..... 

Economic collapse threatens Western Germany. The new trade pact 
between the U.S. and Russian zones did not touch the main problem-- 
food. Slumping coal output in the Ruhr (British zone) is laid to inade- 
quate food. Coal scarcity leads to shortages of steel, electricity, 
factory shutdowns, smaller exports. 

British zone officials want food from the Russian zone and 20,000 
men from the U.S. zone to increase output of Ruhr coal. 

slackening coal exports from Germany soon will affect manufac- 
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(Continued) 
turing and transportation in neighboring countries. ° 


A new angle on nationalization now comes to light..... 

Czechoslovakia, having nationalized most of her industries, now 
is trying to expropriate branches of her industries situated in other 
countries. Hungary and Yugoslavia are trying the same thing. 

In Austria, U.S. authorities oppose these attempts, question 
these governments’ authority over property rights in other countries. 

From U.S. standpoint, the trend toward nationalization creates 
thorny problems regarding rights of U.S. branches operating in nation- 
alized industries abroad. U.S. business is starting to push the State 
Department hard for answers. Question of rights of American insurance 
companies in Argentina is the latest example. 




















Another aspect of the nationalization problem is being tackled by 
the Russians in their zone in Germany. On June 30, the people of Saxony 
will vote to decide which business enterprises, formerly run by Nazis, 
will be left in private hands and which will be handed over to the state. 
Lists of firms are being prepared by the Russians. 

The Russians apparently intend to allow private business to exist 
side by side with state-owned industry in Saxony. 

The other Allies thus far have side-stepped similar problems of 
denazification in Western Germany. U.S. officials there are more con- 
cerned right now with breaking up the old cartels. 








The rich Latin-American market now is getting increasing atten- 
tion from the Europeans, taking advantage of U.S. production setbacks 
and U.S. export limitations on several types of manufactured goods. 

Textiles are being offered to cloth-hungry Latin Americans by 
Britain, Belgium, France and Italy. U.S. allows only 9 per cent of her 
output of cotton textiles to be exported. 

Swiss textile machinery, British rail equipment go to Brazil. 

French automobiles are offered in Chile. British cars also are 
moving to South America. Exports of U.S. cars are negligible. 

Credit terms asked by Europeans generally are less stringent than 
terms of U.S. sellers. This continues a prewar trend. 

Latin America, with close to 5 billion in dollars and gold, has 
plenty of cash. Argentina, Brazil also have large sterling credits. 




















U.S. tourist expenditures are swelling dollar resources abroad, 
particularly in Latin America. Spending reached 300 million dollars 
last year, 90 per cent of it in the Western Hemisphere. 
| Tourist spending this year could double--again mainly in this 
Hemisphere. European competition will be keen next year. 

Present estimates are that U.S. tourist expenditures will reach a 
billion in a few years, perhaps 1% billion in 10 years. Such sums would 
go far toward balancing trade accounts with the U.S. and toward pro- 
viding funds for repayments of dollar loans. 
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BRAZIL WILL FIGHT INFLATION 


WITH BIG TRANSPORT PROJECT 


Modernization of rails, roads and 
shipping to equalize surpluses 
and shortages. U.S. aid is sought 


Transportation difficulties are giv- 
ing a push to soaring inflation in Brazil. 
Bottlenecks in many parts of the country 
are choking off the flow of goods, causing 
surpluses to pile up in some sections 
while shortages grow in others. 

There is real danger that food sur- 
pluses of this year’s record crop will rot 
in the interior for lack of transportation. 

Sugar, oils, fibers and rubber from the 
North; foodstuffs, hides, coal and manu- 
factured goods from the South; factory 
and agriculture products from the Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo areas; all tend to 
pile up where they are produced while 
consuming centers suffer from shortages. 
Mounting prices are the result. 

The Brazilian Government soon is to 
start on a big Five-Year Plan to overhaul 
and expand the countrys decrepit and 
inadequate transportation system. U.S. 
help is counted on in rehabilitating rail- 
ways, roads and shipping. 
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COMIN’ ’ROUND THE BEND 
Corkscrew turns result in... 


The railway system in Brazil always 
has been inadequate. Now it is near 
chaos. Networks in various parts of the 
country do not connect with one another. 
Some lines are owned by the Federal 
Government, others by States, still others 
by private British corporations. 

Equipment is obsolete and worn out. 
Average age of Brazilian locomotives now 
in use is about 25 years. Many are more 
than 50 years old. Most of the 3,600 loco- 
motives now in operation are light types 
that cannot pull very heavy loads. 

Railways have received practically no 
new equipment for five years, although 
a heavy strain was thrown upon them 
during that time by the lack of coastwise 
shipping and gasoline for trucks. 

Brazilian railways want 1,000 new 
locomotives and 40,000 freight cars with- 
in the next five years. More than half the 
freight cars are to be manufactured in 
Brazil, and the rest will come from the 
U.S. 

Lack of standardization means rolling 
stock is often restricted to its own line 
and cannot be sent freely about the 
country. Various types of brakes and 
couplings are used. 

Primitive signal systems lead to a high 
accident rate on many lines. 

Total trackage amounts to only 20,700 
miles. Most of Brazil’s vast interior is not 
linked with the coast by rail. Argentina, 


with one third the area of Brazil, has _ 


25,000 miles of track; three times as 
much trackage per capita. Seven per 
cent of Brazil’s trackage is 5-foot guage. 
The other 93 per cent consists of four 
different types of narrower gauge. This 
variety of gauges causes endless troubles 
and loss of time. In some cases, a line 
of one gauge has branches of another 
gauge, so that reloading is necessary at 
junction points. 

Roadbeds and rails are in bad condi- 
tion. Narrow gauges, light rails, unbal- 
lasted track and widely spaced ties limit 
the size of rolling stock and pay loads. 





The Brazilian Government has set up 
a goal of 500 miles of new railroad con- 
struction yearly for the next 10 years. 
About 700 miles of new roadbed has been 
built already and is awaiting rails. The 
projected construction of new lines is ex- 
pected to absorb the entire rail output of 
the big new steel plant at Volta Redonda 
for several years. Volta Redonda will have 
a capacity of about 90,000 tons of rails a 
year, about half of the anticipated needs. 
The remainder would come from abroad. 

Brazilian railway expansion and recon- 
struction is likely to get large-scale as- 
sistance from the U.S. The Export-Im- 
port Bank has lent $25,984,000 to rail- 
roads in Brazil since 1938, and new loans 
are now being negotiated. 

Highway transportation is hobbled by 
two factors: a desperate shortage of 
vehicles and the lack of all-weather 
roads. The scarcity of vehicles is expected 
to vanish fairly rapidly as U.S. produc- 
tion increases, but the lack of roads is a 
long-term problem that may take a gen- 
eration to remedy. Thus the Brazilian 
Government is giving top priority to the 
acquisition of new trucks and busses. 

Trucks now in operation total about 
100,000 and most of them are ready to 
be junked. The Government's goal is 100 
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PILE UP IN THE WAREHOUSE 
. . . soaring inflation for consumers 
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SOME AREAS AS LARGE AS U.S. STATES HAVE NO ROADS AT ALL 


GOAL: NETWORK OF HIGHWAYS SUCH AS THIS IN BRAZIL 
Will a large U.S. loan accelerate the ambitious program? 


per cent truck replacement within four 
years, mostly from the U.S. 

Like the U.S., Brazil must catch up 
with five years of accumulated demand 
for vehicles. Wartime allocations of U. S. 
trucks for Brazil were but a small fraction 
of needs. At least once during the war, 
Brazilian truck transportation came peril- 
ously close to a c mplete breakdown. 

Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle, in October, 1944, asked and got a 
directive from the White House increas- 
ing the 1945 truck allocation for Brazil to 
15,000. It had been less than 1,000. Al- 
though strikes prevented the allocation 
from being fully met, the increased ship- 
ments did give Brazilian truck transporta- 
tion temporary relief. 

The truck shortage in Brazil will re- 
main acute until shipments from the 
United States can catch up with demand. 
The Brazilian Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Public Works says: that truck 
distributors in Brazil now have a back- 
log of 50,000 orders. 
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Roads in Brazil are mostly bad but are 
to get better. Only 7,200 miles can be 
classified as hard-surface roads. The U. S., 
with slightly less area than Brazil, has 
1,607,000 miles. 

Hard-surface roads account for only 5 
per cent of Brazil's total road mileage. An 
additional 20 per cent is passable most of 
the year. Three fourths of the road system 
is unimproved dirt, much of which can 


‘handle only local carts and pack animals. 


Much of the highway mileage merely 
connects coastal plantation areas with 
their seaports. There is no adequate net- 
work of roads serving interior points. 
Some areas as large as whole U. S. States 
have no roads at all. 

The Brazilian Government is getting 
set now to shift its huge National High- 
way Plan into high gear: This plan, 
adopted in March, 1944; envisions a na- 
tional network of hard-surface highways 
that would knit Brazil's vast territories 
together for the first time and open the 
potentially rich interior for development. 





The plan provides for six north-south 
trunk highways, 15 east-west roads and 
six new connections between important 
cities. 

Intensive highway development is to 
take place in the next five years. The Fed- 
eral Government will aim for 4,000 miles 
of macadam and paved highway con- 
struction during that time, and State 
Governments plan about 8,000 miles of 
secondary roads in the same period. 

To accelerate its ambitious highway 
program, the Brazilian Government hopes 
to obtain a large Export-Import Bank 
loan from the U.S. within the next few 
months. The loan will be used mostly to 
buy U.S. road-building equipment and 
engineering services. Transportation Min- 
ister Edmundo de Macedo Soares (pro- 
nounced mah-say-do swar-es) has been in 
the U.S. conferring with equipment” 
manufacturers during recent weeks. 

The merchant marine of Brazil is old 
and inadequate. Tonnage dropped dur- 
ing the war while the demand for bottoms 
greatly increased. Brazil lost 32 merchant 
ships in German submarine attacks. 

Coastwise shipping is the only avenue 
of commerce for many important Brazil- 
ian cities because of the lack of land 
transportation. A severe shortage of ships 
in the coastal trade recently caused sugar 
to pile up in warehouses in the North- 
east while the South rationed sugar. 

The shipping shortage will soon begin 
to improve, however, as new ships or- 
dered in the U.S. and Canada go into 
service. Lloyd Brasileiro, a Government- 
owned shipping corporation, has used a 
$38,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan to 
buy 14 new cargo ships in the U. S. These 
are now under construction. The new 
ships, modified C-2s, will have a capacity 
of 7,500 deadweight tons and a speed of 
16 knots. 

Brazil also has on order 10 ships from 
Canadian yards. These will be smaller 
vessels, primarily for coastwise trade. To 
help man Brazil’s expanded merchant 
fleet, the Government is opening a well- 
equipped school for merchant seamen, on 
the island of Marambaia near Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Ports are the most persistent bottle- 
necks in Brazilian commerce. Tightest 
spot is Santos, which funnels most of 
Brazil’s coffee to the outside world and 
receives the materials needed by boom- 
ing, industrial Sao Paulo. It és estimated 
that millions of dollars worth of new ma- 
chinery will have to be installed to bring 
Santos’ dock facilities up to modern 
needs. Rio de Janeiro and other ports 
also need extensive modernization. 

If Brazil is able to get large credits 
from the U.S. within the next few 
months, the country is to go all out on 
the biggest transportation project in Lat- 
in-American history. If the U.S. refuses 
to lend, the Brazilian Government is pre- 
pared to start the program anyway—but 
at a slower pace. 
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Personalities 


MILD-MANNERED social reformer is 

becoming the symbol of Britain’s 
revolution-by-consent. Eleven months of 
Labor Party rule have shown Britain's 
socialism to be as moderate as her soft- 
spoken Prime Minister, Clement R. 
Attlee, whom Winston Churchill once 
called “a sheep in sheep’s clothing.” 

Instead of socialism, Labor's long- 
range objective, Attlee now speaks of 
“social democracy” as the immediate 
goal. The bald-topped Laborite, rein- 
forced by last week’s vote of confidence 
from his Party’s annual conference at 
Bournemouth, is charting for Britain’s 
economy a middle road between Soviet 
communism and American capitalism. 

At 63, there is a staid matter-of-fact- 
ness about the pipe-smoking, tweed-jack- 
eted Prime Minister. Attlee’s speeches, 
pecked out on his own typewriter, are 
scholarly, closely reasoned and frequently 
epigrammatic. They read better than 
they sound when delivered in his thin, 
metallic voice. His only platform gesture 
is to scratch his left ear. “I wouldn't walk 
5 yards to hear him make a speech,” 
one of his secretaries once said. 

Through a quarter-century in Parlia- 
ment, however, Attlee has excelled in 
committee meetings. He is a tower of 
strength as a chairman. At Cabinet 
meetings he sits with his feet on 
the table, head sunk, listening at- 
tentively. This led one colleague to 
call him “the dormouse at the tea 
party.” But once a hot argument 
begins, his shyness vanishes. 

The quiet, unassuming Prime 
Minister steps between two adver- 
saries like a skilled boxing referee. 
He reconciles differences with care- 
ful tact. His mind, trained by five 
years as a university professor, 
grasps difficult subjects readily. He 
has a striking ability for summing 
up a discussion and proposing a 
reasonable decision. His integrity 
always commands respect. 

Middle-class convert. Attlee, 
through his own personal experi- 
ence, understands both the intel- 
lectuals who lead his Party's Left 
wing and the trade union leaders 
who largely make up the Right. 

The son of a prominent London 
lawyer, Attlee attended an exclu- 
sive “public” school, took honors 
at Oxford and in 1905 entered law 
practice. His reading of John Rus- 
kin and William Morris interested 
him in socialism. To learn more 
about Britain’s poor, he did part- 
time work in a settlement house 





ATTLEE: Mild Revolutionary 





Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
Born: Jan. 3, 1883. 


Education: Haileybury College. 
Oxford University. 


Profession: lawyer, 1905-1909; so- 
cial worker, 1905-1920; professor, 
1913-1922; soldier, 1924-1919. 


Political career: joined Labor Party, 
1907; Under Secretary of War, 
1924; Postmaster General, 1932; 
Lord Privy Seal, 1940; Deputy 
Prime Minister, 1942-1945. Prime 
Minister since July, 1945. 











in Limehouse, London’s dockside “Hell’s 
Kitchen.” 

Life in the slums changed Attlee’s 
entire outlook. He wrote a poem about 
“streets which have no pity . . . streets 
where men decay.” He gave up a com- 
fortable life, moved to Limehouse, quit 
law for social work and labored on the 
docks to learn the workers’ problems 
first-hand. 

Out of his own earnings, he rented a 
house, lived in two upper-story rooms, 
and converted the rest into a working- 





ATTLEE & CHURCHILL 
The epigram is still in style 


man’s club. There he gave free legal 
advice, and taught evening classes in 
labor organization and socialism. He con- 
tinued these classes after he became a 
lecturer at the London School of Eco- 
nomics in 1913. 

Limehouse politician. The  slum- 
dwellers of London’s East End made 
Attlee Mayor of Stepney Borough in 
1920. Two years later they sent him to 
Parliament. 

As a freshman legislator, Attlee be- 
came Parliamentary private secretary to 
Ramsay MacDonald, then leader of the 
Labor opposition. He was Under Secre- 
tary of War in MacDonald’s first Labor 
Cabinet and later became Postmaster 
General. But when MacDonald left the 
Labor Party in 1931, Attlee refused to 
follow him into the coalition National 
Government and denounced the Scottish 
leader as a “political nudist” who had 
“shed every rag of political conviction 
he ever had.” 

Though a pacifist at heart, Attlee 
entered vigorously into both world wars. 
He volunteered 90 minutes after World 
War I broke out and served five years. 
He saw action at Gallipoli, in Mesopo- 
tamia and in France. Wounded four 
times, he rose to the rank of major and 
once led a violent counterattack 
while armed only with a swagger 
stick. 

In World War II, he declared a 
moratorium on politics, led the 
Labor Party into Winston Church- 
ill’s coalition Government and 
then became Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. 

Simple tastes. High office has not 
changed the Clem Attlee London’s 
East Enders knew. At San Francisco 
last year, he went to dinner at the 
home of a former Limehouse neigh- 
bor, now a Bay City printer. After- 
ward, he and his secretary washed 
the dishes. 

Attlee married in his late thirties, 
long after his friends decided he 
was a confirmed bachelor. Before 
he became Prime Minister, the 
Attlees lived in a modest London 
suburb. He liked to read aloud to 
his four children, while his hand- 
some wife, Violet, mended the 
family’s clothes on the sewing ma- 
chine. 

“Who's Who” lists Attlee’s rec- 
reations as “lawn tennis and golf.” 
But -he prefers puttering in the 
garden and incidental carpentry. 
Now the Attlees, their terrier, and 
their kitten, inhabit the Prime Min- 
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ister residence at No. 10 Downing 
Street. But they use only the com- 
fortable flat on the top floor of the palatial 
63-room house. 

Many Laborites had misgivings about 
matching the self-effacing Clement Attlee 
against Winston Churchill in last year’s 
electoral contest. Labor Party Chairman 
Harold Laski even wrote Attlee a note 
suggesting that he step aside for one of 


the Party’s strong men, Herbert Morrison 
or Ernest Bevin. 

Attlee replied cuttingly, “it was good 
of you to let me have your opinion of 
myself,” and remained. The British voters 
made their choice. Middle-class socialist 
Clement Attlee, the member from Lime- 
house, is the personification of what they 
voted for—social change of a safe, sound, 
practical variety, British to the core. 


THE MUFTI: Anti-British Inflamer of Islam 


HENNA-BEARDED INTRIGUER, NOW 

leads Islam’s nationalists in a dou- 
ble war against British influence and 
Zionism. The plots and plans of the Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, have 
inflamed the Middle East for two and a 
half decades. But never have they had 
more fertile ground for growth than they 
have now. | 

Arab leaders, determined to make 
Palestine an Arab state, demand British 
withdrawal and an end to Jewish im- 
migration. Arab rivalries heretofore have 
prevented joint action. Now a new unity 
has been welded by Haj Amin’s dramatic 
reappearance in the Middle East. 

The 53-year-old Muftis mysterious 
“escape” from France was his seventh 
disappearing act since 1920. 

Amin el Husseini (pronounced Ah- 
meen el Hussaynee) was born in Jeru- 
salem in 1893. The Husseinis, a powerful 
Palestine clan with great landholdings, 
sent him to school in Cairo. 

At 19, Amin traveled to Mecca, gain- 
ing the usual title of “Haj” (pilgrim). 
In World War I, he fought for the 
Turks, then joined the Arab uprising. 
In 1919, he helped organize a move-~ 
ment against a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. 

Escape No. 1. Fiery speeches in the 
mosques and bazaars of Jerusalem made 
Haj Amin, at 27, the leader of the Arab 
extremists. His blue, saucer eyes, glazed 
over with emotion, transfixed his audi- 
ences. His harangues, bitter with Oriental 
epithets, sent mobs raging through the 
twisting streets of the Holy City. 

By the time the riots of 1920 were 
over, 5 Jews had been killed and 211 
wounded. When police came to arrest 
the wily orator, he told them “Husseini 
is over in his sister's house” and fled to 
Trans-Jordan. 

Tried in absentia and sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment, Haj Amin overnight 
became an ‘Arab hero. A few months 
later a general amnesty allowed him to 
return to Palestine. 

Meanwhile, the office of Mufti, which 
had been in Haj Amin’s family for 70 
years, fell vacant. The election held by 
the Moslem Supreme Council rated Haj 
Amin fourth. But the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Herbert Samuel sought to 
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conciliate the extremists and turn Haj 
Amin into another Jan Christian Smuts. 
He passed over the first three choices. 

As Mufti of Jerusalem, a judicial and 
political post rather than a religious one, 
Haj Amin was arbiter of canon law for 
the Holy City. His Fatwas (legal and 
religious pronouncements) were read 
throughout Islam. The whole Arab world 
came to look to him for leadership against 
Britain and Zionism. 

Escapes Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5. Arab- 
Zionist antagonisms exploded in the 
bloody riots of 1929 in which hundreds 
of Jews and Arabs were killed or injured. 
New disturbances started in 1936. Thou- 
sands lost their lives. Haj Amin’s follow- 
ers assassinated Arab moderates as well 
as Jews. The murder of a British District 
Commissioner in 1937 led to an order 
for the Mufti’s arrest. 

Tipped off, Haj Amin escaped, dis- 
guised as a Moslem woman, to a hideout 
in Syria where he organized infiltration of 
Arab terrorists into Palestine. 

When World War II broke out, Haj 
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MUFTI OF JERUSALEM 
Appearances are deceiving 
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Amin escaped to Baghdad, where iraq 
Premier Nuri Said received him with 
honors, Eighteen months later, aided by 
Nazi agents, he deposed Nuri Said, in- 
stalled bitterly anti-British Premier 
Rashid Ali, and declared war on Britain. 
German and Italian planes and para- 
chutists came to the Mufti’s aid. 

When British columns swept across the 
Iraq desert, the Mufti’s followers mas- 
sacred the Jews of Baghdad while Haj 
Amin himself, disguised as a Bedouin, 
fled to Iran. Field Marshal Wavell set a 
price of $100,000 on his head, “dead or 
alive.” But the Japanese Legation in 
Tehran gave him refuge. 

A few months later, when British and 
Russian forces occupied Iran, the Mufti 
made his fifth escape—to Turkey, then 
by Axis plane to Rome and Berlin. 

Escapes Nos. 6 and 7. Haj Amin held ~ 
well-publicized conferences with Musso- 
lini and Hitler. Over the Berlin radio, he 
called the Moslem world to a “Jihad” 
(Holy War) against the British. 

The Mufti organized Moslem Legions 
that fought for the Axis in Russia and 
Yugoslavia, espionage teams in the Mid- 
dle East. 

When the Wehrmacht collapsed, the 
Mufti fled to Switzerland. Promptly de- 
ported, he surrendered to French troops. 

The French, then feuding with the 
British in Syria, placed Haj Amin under 
nominal arrést in a comfortable villa 
near Versailles, with weekends in Paris, 
and let him communicate with anti- 
British Arabs in the Middle East. 

The British asked several times for 
the Mufti’s custody. The French refused 
unless he were listed as a war criminal. 
This the British did not do. The French 
promised to keep him in France, but 
placed him on virtual parole, accepting 
his word that he would notify them if 
he moved. 

The Mufti kept his word—nine days 
after he fled France by air with a Syrian — 
passport in an assumed name, his beard 
shaven. 

French officials suspect some British 
diplomats wanted Haj Amin back in 
the Middle East to support their opposi- 
tion to the Anglo-American Committee’s 
recommendation that 100,000 Jews be 
admitted to Palestine. The British, on 
the other hand, suspect some French 
leaders of permitting the Mufti’s escape 
to justify retention of French troops in 
Syria. Zionists blame both British and 
French and charge a conspiracy. 

The Arab League, meeting in Bludan, 
disbanded both the Palestine 
Higher Committee and ixs rival Arab 
Higher Front and organized a new, 
unified, four-man command for Palestine 
under the Mufti’s “spiritual” leadership. 

Back among his friends in the Middle 
East, where sanctuary is available in 
seven independent Arab states, the Mufti 
now need make no immediate plans for 
Escape No. 8. 























Life Around the World 


Reg. Appd. for U. S, Pat. Off 


Commons’ debates open with pomp, 
end with cries of “Who goes home?” 


LONDON 
NE OF THE BEST “shows” in London 
these days is the extremely inter- 
esting and vitally important debates in 
the House of Commons. Prime Minister 
Attlee, Foreign Minister Bevin and for- 
mer Prime Minister Churchill (now lead- 
er of His Majesty's Loyal Opposition) 
often debate before a “standing-room- 
only” audience. 

Even if you are an M. P. (Member of 
Parliament), you have to go early or 
stand up, just like the visitors who crowd 
the galleries, because there are only some 
450 seats for the more than 600 members 
of the House. 

Normally, this makes little difference, 
because often not more than a dozen or 
so members sit on either side of the 
House and a chamber big enough to seat 
everybody would be depressingly empty. 
Also, the style of debate used is largely 
conversational, almost as if at opposite 
ends of a large table, as the Government 





supporters and members of the Loyal 
Opposition sit facing each other across a 
central aisle. 

On a typically busy day, however—and 
especially when there is to be a full-dress 
debate on Britain’s foreign policy—visitors 
will crowd into the hall outside the 
Chamber waiting for the Speaker of the 
House to march in. As “Big Ben” booms 
overhead to mark 2:30 o'clock, “hats off” 
and a clinking of the chains worn around 
their necks by House attendants in white 
ties and tails sounds through the House. 
In comes the Sergeant at Arms, in cere- 
monial court dress and carrying the 
mace, symbol of authority of the House. 
After him comes the Speaker, wearing a 
white wig, his trailing train carried by 
an attendant. 

After the Speaker is seated, the public 
is admitted, and the business of the day 
begins. At first, the richly paneled and 
beamed Chamber, with stained glass win- 
dows and statues of figures from Britain's 
history, holds only a few members. But 
as questions and answers fly back and 
forth across the Chamber, more members 
come in, ceremoniously bow to the Speak- 
er, and take their seats on one of the 
five rows of red, leather-covered benches 
on either side of the House. The stage is 
set for the “Mother of Parliaments” to 
function. 

Soon the debate—today on foreign 
policy—begins after a motion “that the 
House do now adjourn,” since some mo- 
tion must always be before the House. 
Mr. Churchill, waiting on the Opposition 
“front benches,” gets up, arranges his 
papers, and begins his speech. He looks 
tired and heavy in the face, and doesn't 
sport a cigar or wave his fingers in the 
V-salute he has made famous. 

Mr. Churchill draws on his experience 
during the years when he fought almost 
singlehanded to warn the world against 
Nazi Germany, on his experience as war 
leader and on his vast background of 


foreign policy to make a telling point 


against the Government, or at times to 
agree with what the Government has 
done. While he seems tired physically, 
the fire of his words makes one forget 
the years. 

During the debate, members of the 
House approve with a “hear, hear,” or 
murmur opposition. Mr. Attlee, across 











the aisle from Mr. Churchill, is slumped 
back in his seat with his feet on the 
dispatch box, the top of his head below 
the back of the bench. He hardly seems 
to be listening, except that now and then 
he whispers to Mr. Bevin next to him. 

As Mr. Churchill finishes, Mr. Attlee 
uncurls himself to get up and proceeds 
to answer the Churchillian barbs and out- 
line the Government's policy. He speaks 
only briefly, as an undersecretary from 
the Foreign Office will wind up the Gov- 
ernment’s case later in the evening. 

When Mr. Attlee finishes, a large 
number of M. P.’s wander out, again 
bowing ceremoniously to the Speaker, 
while on each side of the House others 
leap up trying to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
No one may speak unless recognized by 
the Speaker, and there is keen compe- 
tition to attract his attention. 

Members are quick to defend their own 
interests, to insist on their right to speak, 
or to shout “order, order,” when another 
transgresses the rules. Sometimes, one 
side drowns out a speaker on the other 
side with shouts arid murmurs until the 
Speaker stands up and demands “order.” 
But there is no pounding of the gavel. 
If the need arises, the Speaker always 
can call on his staff—the Clerk of the 
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House. two wigged and gowned Clerks- 
Assistant, or the Sergeant at Arms who 
sits at the Bar with the mace. 

During the course ot the debate, mem. 
bers come and go, chat and laugh on the 
benches, make notes in case they are 
called on to speak and jump up for oc- 
casional questions or taunts against an 
opposing speaker. A few cross to the 
other side of the House to talk with Op- 
position members. Others sit back com- 
fortably and listen. 

The sitting goes nght on through the 
dinner hour. If Attlee, Bevin, Churchill 
or Eden don't show up, their places are 
taken by undersecretaries, or former sec- 
retaries, to wind up the debate 

After the debate of the day, the House 
.urns to other business, discussion of the 
cost of living, scarcities. complaints to 


individual members, or bills that mem- 
bers want to take up. Often, debate and 
discussion go on until well past mid- 
night, until at last the Speaker reminds 
members he would like to go home. 

Then the motion that “the House do 
now adjourn” is made seriously and sec- 
onded. As the Speaker marches out with 
his retinue, the cry of “Who goes home?” 
sounds through the halls—a traditional! 
cry from the days of the Middle Ages 
when members had to go home in groups 
as protection against highwaymen 

Since it is very iate and many mem 
bers live in the suburbs, some elect to 
spend the night on the leather-covered 
benches. Others ride off on their bicycles 
or raise their umbrellas to look for taxis 
and ride home through gaslit London in 
the mist or rain. E. J. D. 


Vienna is a dead and hungry city; 
even the waltzes sound funereal 


VIENNA 
CG VIENNA IS GONE. I have never seen 

! amore listless city in Europe. There 
is no “life” here; only existence. and no 
fun. 

People walk slowly on the streets in a 
shuffle that is without energy. They turn 
slowly to heed a traffic signal or auto 
horn. They respond slowly to questions, 
as if emerging frum. another world. The 
gay Viennese waltzes seem slower, al- 
most funereal, as they are ground out by 
orchestras in wha: pass for cabarets. 
Bomb debris in the streets, one year after 
‘liberation,” is being cleared away slowly. 

The people do not look as if they are 
starving; they stil] are living on a reserve 
of energy from better days. Doctors say, 
however, that another winter of the ra- 
tion ot 1,220 calories a day will reveal 
the real weakened condition of the peo- 
ple in an upsurge of disease. 

That the people are hungry even to- 
day is evident, however, in. their apathy, 
apparent in the queues of housewives 
who stand for long hours to buy stale fish. 
The Russians—who live off the country— 
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surround the city, and theretore very lit- 
tle fresh food gets into Vienna. A ration of 
one egg a person for the month was an 
unexpected boon. The rationed food, sup- 
plied formerly by the Army and now 
through UNRRA, is about all there is to 
eat. 
Money has little value because there is 
nothing to buy. But a cake of soap will 
bring prompt service at the laundry, since 
the laundress wil] be able to keep most 
of the soap—nonexistent for a long, long 
time. 

Two cigarettes are better than a 10 
schilling ($1) tip to a taxi driver. A car- 
ton of cigarettes will bring $40 in schil- 
lings or buy a pair of nylon stockings on 
the black market. And chocolate bars are 
really something! 

The once gay cabarets are pretty 
dreary. The comics draw heavily on the 
food shortages for their jokes, making 
sarcastic digs at American soldiers. In 
pantomime, they eat the apple instead of 
shooting it off Wilhelm Tell’s head, or 
eat the apple in the Garden of Eden 
despite the consequences. 








During the shows, the Viennese drink 
ersatz lemonade or, very rarely, a bad, 
bitter beer. The cabarets open et 6 p.m. 
and close at 10 p.m., so the guests can 
get home. Still the people crowd the 
cabarets. The housing shortage makes 
staying at home (generally with other 
families) a bore and almost unbearable 
Besides, there’s little else to do. Some. 
times the cabaret crowds even laugh at 
the entertainment. 

There’s some other entertainment; a 
few movies, an opera, maybe the theater 
There are a few singers who show talent, 
but denazification has seriously handi- 
capped the orchestra. 

G.I.s and officers—British, American, 
Russian and French—have their own 
night clubs, usually with a dance or 
chestra and Austrian entertainers who 
provide floor shows of tap dancing and 
tumbling. 

In contrast to Berlin, Paris and Munich, 
the black market is hardly visible in 
Vienna. People say there are two black 
market restaurants here, but no one 
seems to know where they are. At an 
alleged French officers club, however, 
you can get a plate of sausage meats 
for $16 and a small drink of bad slivo- 
vitz. for $2.50. Lhe club is crowded 
with Austrians, Czechs, Frenchmen, 
sometimes Russians. Once in a while 
an American wanders in, but he never 
goes back. 

The streets are filled with people all 
day long. There are the Viennese, going 
from shop to shop to try to buy things 
they need or standing in long queues in 
front of food stores. Now and then, Rus- 
sian soldiers wander along, sometimes 
with girls. Americans are most in evi- 
dence around their PX or Red Cross 
club. Jeeps crowd the streets. Streetcars 
are running, jammed to the steps. 

Shopwindows generally are empty. 
There are trinkets, post cards, wooden 
ash trays, and sometimes women’s bags, 
for which Vienna was once famous. A 
few shops have some summer dresses and 
blouses of rayon, but signs mark these 
as tor “display.” They car. be purchased 
only it the customer brings her own ma- 
teria] tor tailoring, or hands over equiva- 
lent material. 

A good many shops are closed because 
they have no stock; a large number have 
been bombed out. Others are open only 
a tew days each week. 

Wandering around the streets, you can 
see how much damage was suffered in the 
war. About 30 per cent of the houses 
were destroyed. Parliament was burned 
out, and St. Stephan’s Cathedral was 
burned inside and presents a sad picture 
of wreckage. All through the center of 
town are bombed and burned ruins, al- 
though nothing to compare with those in 
blasted Berlin. 

The famous Blue Danube is certainly 
“blue” these days. 7 
T. H. 
























(The United Nations now has the task of 
solving the vital problem of what to do about 
controlling the atomic bomb and distributing 
atomic energy for peaceful production. The 
United States—which with Great Britain and 
Canada shares the secret of the atomic bomb— 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


M*« FELLOW MEMBERS Of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, and my fellow citizens of the 
world: 

We are here to make a choice between the quick and 
the dead. 

That is our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a 
hope which, seized upon with faith, can work our salvation. 
If we fail, then we have damned every man to be the slave 
of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: We must elect world 
peace or world destruction. 

Science has torn from nature a secret so vast in its 
potentialities that our minds cower from the terror it creates. 
Yet terror is not enough to inhibit the use of the atomic 
bomb. The terror created by weapons has never stopped man 
from employing them. For each new weapon a defense 
has been produced, in time. But now we face a condition 
in which adequate defense does not exist. 

Science, which gave us this dread power, shows that it 
can be made a giant help to humanity, but science does not 
show us how to prevent its baleful use. So we have been 
appointed to obviate that peri] by finding a meeting of the 
minds and the hearts of our peoples. Oni, in the will of 
mankind lies the answer. 

It is to express this will and make it effective that we 
have been assembled. We must provide the mechanism to 
assure that atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes and 
preclude its use in war. To that end, we must provide 
immediate, swift and sure punishment of those who violate 
the agreements that are reached by the nations. Penalization 
is essential if peace is to be more than a feverish interlude 
between wars. And, too, the United Nations can prescribe 
individual responsibility and punishment on the principles 
applied at Nuremberg by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom, France and the United States— 
a formula certain to benefit the world’s future. 

In this crisis, we represent not only our governments but, 
in a larger way, we represent the peoples of the world. We 
must remember that the peoples do not belong to the 
governments but that the governments belong to the peoples. 
We must answer their demands; we must answer the world’s 
longing for peace and security. 

In that desire, the United States shares ardently and 
hopefully. The search of science for the absolute weapon has 
reached fruition in this country. But she stands ready to 
proscribe and destroy this instrument—to lift its use from 
death to life—if the world will join in a pact to that end. 

In our success lies the promise of a new life, freed from 
the heart-stopping fears that now beset the world. The 
beginning of victory for the great ideals for which millions 





SECURITY IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


U.S. proposal for control by a world authority 


made its proposals for control of the world’s 
greatest man-made force in a plan presented 
at the first meeting of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission in New York City on June 
14. The text of the address by Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, the United States representative, follows:) 


have bled and died lies in building a workable plan. Now 
we approach fulfillment of the aspirations of mankind. At 
the end of the road lies the fairer, better, surer life we crave 
and mean to have. 

Only by a lasting peace are liberties and democracies 
strengthened and deepened. War is their enemy. And it will 
not do to believe that any of us can escape war’s devastation. 
Victor, vanquished and neutrals alike are affected physically, 
economically and morally. 

Against the degradation of war we can erect a safeguard. 
That is the guerdon for which we reach, within the scope 
of the formula we outline here, there will be found, to those 
who seek it, the essential elements of our purpose. Others will 
see only emptiness. Each of us carries his own mirror in 
which is reflected hope—or determined desperation—courage 
or cowardice. 

There is a famine throughout the world today. It starves 
men’s bodies. But there is a greater famine—the hunger of 
men’s spirit. That starvation can be cured by the conquest 
of fear, and the substitution of hope, from which springs 
faith—faith in each other; faith that we want to work together 
toward salvation; and determination that those who threaten 
the peace and safety shall be punished. 

The peoples of these democracies gathered here have a 
particular concern with our answer, for their peoples hate 
war. They will have a heavy exaction to make of those who 
fail to provide an escape. They are not afraid of an inter- 
nationalism that protects; they are unwilling to be fobbed off 
by mouthings about narrow sovereignty, which is today’s 
phrase for yesterday's isolation. 

The basis of a sound foreign policy, in this new age, for 
all the nations here gathered, is that: Anything that happens, 
no matter where or how, which menaces the peace of the 
world, or the economic stability, concerns each and all of us. 

That roughly, may be said to be the central theme of the 
United Nations. It is with that thought we begin consideration 
of the most important subject that can engage mankind— 
life itself. 

Let there be no quibbling about the duty and the re- 
sponsibility of this group and of the governments we 
represent. I was moved, in the afternoon of my life, to add 
my effort to gain the world’s quest, by the broad mandate 
under which we were created. The resolution of the General 
Assembly, passed Jan. 24, 1946, in London reads: 

“Section V. Terms of Reference of the Commission 

“The Commission shall proceed with utmost dispatch 
and inquire into all phases of the problem, and make 
such recommendations from time to time with respect to 
them as it finds possible. In particular the Commission 
shall make specific proposals: 

“a. For extending between all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information for peaceful ends; 
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“b. For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary 
to insure its use only for peaceful purposes; 

“c. For the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons and of all other major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction; 

“d. For effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. 

“The work of the Commission should proceed by sepa- 
rate stages. The successful completion of each of which 
will develop the necessary confidence of the world before 
the next stage is undertaken.” 

Our mandate rests, in text and in spirit, upon the outcome 
of the conference in Moscow of Messrs. Molotov of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Bevin of the United Kingdom, 
and Byrnes of the United States of America. The three Foreign 
= Ministers, on Dec. 27, 1945, proposed the establishment of 
this body. 

Their action was animated by a preceding conference in 
Washington, on Nov. 15, 1945, when the President of the 
United States, associated with Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, and Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, stated that international control of the whole 
field of atomic energy was immediately essential. They pro- 
posed the formation of this body. In examining that source, 
the agreed declaration, it will be found that the fathers of the 
concept recognized the final means of world salvation—the 
abolition of war. Solemnly they wrote: 

“We are aware that the only complete protection for 
the civilized world from the destructive use of scientific 
knowledge lies in the prevention of war. No system of 
safeguards that can be devised will of itself provide an 
effective guarantee against production of atomic weapons 
by a nation bent on aggression. Nor can we ignore the 
possibility of the development of other weapons, or of 
new methods of warfare, which may constitute as great 
a threat to civilization as the military use of atomic 
energy.” 

Through the historical approach I have outlined, we find 
ourselves here to test if man can produce, through his will and 
faith, the miracle of peace, just as he has, through science and 
skill, the miracle of the atom. 

The United States proposes the creation of an international 
atomic development authority, to which should be entrusted 
al! phases of the development and use of atomic energy, start- 
ing with the raw material and including: 

1.. Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy 
activities potentially dangerous to world security. 

2. Power to control, inspect, and license all other atomic 
activities. 

3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy. 

4. Research and development responsibilities of an affirma- 
tive character intended to put the authority in the forefront of 
atomic knowledge and thus to enable it to comprehend, and 
therefore to detect, misuse of atomic energy. To be effective, 
the authority must itself be the world’s leader in the field of 
atomic knowledge and development and thus supplement its 
legal authority with the great power inherent in possession 
of leadership in knowledge. 

I offer this as a basis for beginning our discussion. 

But, I think, the peoples we serve would not believe—and 
without faith nothing counts—that a treaty, merely outlawing 
possession or use of the atomic bomb constitutes effective ful- 

fillment of the instructions to this Commission. Previous fail- 
ures have been recorded in trying the method of simple 
renunciation, unsupported by effective guarantees of security 
and armament limitation. No one would have faith in that 
approach alone. 

Now, if ever, is the time to act for the common good, public 
opinion supports a world movement toward security. If I read 
ihe signs aright, the peoples want a program not composed 
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merely of pious thoughts but of enforceable sanctions—an 
international law with teeth in it. : 

We of this nation, desirous of helping to bring peace to the 
world and realizing the heavy obligations upon us, arising from 
our possession of the means of producing the bomb and from 
the fact that it is part of our armament, are prepared to 
raiake our full contribution toward effective control of atomic 
energy. 

When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, in- 
cluding the renunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been 
agreed upon and put into effective operation and condign 
punishments set up for violations of the rules of control which 
are to be stigmatized as international crimes, we propose that: 

1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop. 

2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the 
terms of the treaty, and 

3. The authority shall be in possession of full informa- 
tion as to the know-how for the production of atomic 
energy. : 

Let me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding: My coun- 
try is ready to make its full contribution toward the end we 
seek, subject of course, to our constitutional processes, and to 
an adequate system of control becoming fully effective, as we 
finally work it out. 

Now, as to violations: In the agreement, penalties of as 
serious a nature as the nations may wish and as immediate and 
certain in their execution as possible, should be fixed for: 

1. Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 

2. Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic material 
suitable for use in an atomic bomb; 

3. Seizure of any plant or other property belonging to 
or licensed by the authority; 

4. Wilful interference with the activities of the au- 
thority; 

5. Creation or operation of dangerous projects in a 
manner contrary to, or in the absence of, a license granted 
by the international control body. 

It would be a deception, to which I am unwilling to lend 
myself, were I not to say to you and to our peoples, that the 
matter of punishment lies at the very heart of our present 
security system. It might as well be admitted, here and now, 
that the subject goes straight to the veto power contained in 
the Charter of the United Nations so far as it relates to the 
field of atomic energy. The Charter permits penalization only 
by concurrence of each of the five Great Powers—Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, China, France 
and the United States. 

I want to make very plain that I am concerned here with 
the veto power only as it affects this particular problem. 
There must be no veto to protect those who violate their 
solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay may be to 
die. The time between violation and preventive action or pun- 
ishment would be all too short for extended discussion as to 
the course to be followed. 

As matters now stand, several years may be necessary for 
another country to produce a bomb, de novo. However, once 
the basic information is generally known, and the authority 
has established producing plants for peaceful purposes in 
the several countries, an illegal seizure of such a plant might 
permit a malevolent nation to produce a bomb in twelve 
months, and if preceded by secret preparation and necessary 
facilities perhaps even in a much shorter time. The time re- 
quired—the advance warning given of the possible use of a 
bomb—can only be generally estimated but obviously will de- 
pend upon many factors, including the success with which the 
authority has been able to introduce elements of safety in the 
design of its plants and the degree to which illegal and 
secret preparation for the military use of atomic energy will 
have been eliminated. Presumably no nation would think of 
starting a war with only one bomb. 














This shows how imperative speed is in detecting and penal- 
izing violations. 

The process of prevention and penalization—a problem of 
profound statecraft—is, as I read it, implicit in the Mos- 
cow statement, signed by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States and the United Kingdom a 
few months ago. 

But before a country is ready to relinquish any winning 
weapons, it must have more than words to reassure it. It must 
have a guarantee of safety, not only against the offenders in 
the atomic area, but against the illegal users of other weapons 
bacteriological, biological, gas—perhaps—why not?—against 
war itself. 

In the elimination of war lies our solution, for only then will 
nations cease to compete with one another in the production 
and use of dread “secret” weapons which are evaluated solely 
by their capacity to kill. This devilish program takes us back 
not merely to the Dark Ages, but from cosmos to chaos. If we 
succeed in finding a suitable way to control atomic weapons, 
it is reasonable to hope that we may also preclude the use of 
other weapons adaptable to mass destruction. When a man 
learns to say “a” he can, if he chooses, learn the rest of the 
alphabet, too. 

Let this be anchored in our minds: 

Peace is never long preserved by weight of metal or by an 
armament race. Peace can be made tranquil and secure only 
by understanding and agreement fortified by sanctions. We 
must embrace international co-operation or international dis- 
integration. 

Science has taught us how to put the atom to work. But to 
make it work for good instead of for evil lies in the domain 
dealing with the principles of human duty. We are now facing 
a problem more of ethics than of physics. 

The solution will require apparent sacrifice in pride and in 
position, but better pain as the price of peace than death as 
the price of war. 

I now submit the following measures as representing the 
fundamental features of a plan which would give effect to 
certain of the conclusions which I have epitomized: 

1. General—the Authority should set up a thorough plan for 
control of the field of atomic energy, through various forms 
of ownership, dominion, licenses, operation, inspection, re- 
search and management by competent personnel. After this 
is provided for, there should be as little interference as may 
be with the economic plans and the present private, corporate 
and state relationships in the several countries involved. 

2. Raw materials—the Authority should have as one of its 
earliest purposes to obtain and maintain complete and ac- 
curate information on world supplies of uranium and thorium 
and to bring them under its dominion. The precise pattern of 
control for various types of deposits of such materials will have 
to depend upon the geological, mining, refining, and economic 
facts involved in different situations. 

The Authority should conduct continuous surveys so that 
it will have the most complete knowledge of the world geology 
of uranium and thorium. Only after all current information on 
world sources of uranium and thorium is known to us all can 
equitable plans be made for their protection, refining and dis- 
tribution. 

3. Primary production plants—the Authority should exer- 
cise complete managerial control of the production of fission- 
able materials in dangerous quantities and must own and con- 
trol the product of these plants. 

4. Atomic explosives—the Authority should be given sole 
and exclusive right to conduct research in the field of atomic 
explosives. Research activities in the field of atomic ex- 
plosives are essential in order that the Authority may keep 
in the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy and 
fulfill the objective of preventing illicit manufacture of bombs. 
Only by maintaining its position as the best-informed agency 
will the Authority be able to determine the line between in- 
trinsically dangerous and nondangerous activities. 








5. Strategic distribution of activities and materials—the ac- 
tivities entrusted exclusively to the Authority because they 
are intrinsically dangerous to security should be distributed 
throughout the world. Similarly, stock piles of raw mate- 
rials and fissionable materials should not be centralized. 

6. Nondangerous activities—a function of the Authority 
should be promotion of the peacetime benefits of atomic 
energy. 

Atomic research (except in explosives), the use of research 
reactions, the production of radioactive tracers by means of 
nondangerous reactors, the use of such tracers, and to some ex- 
tent the production of power should be open to nations and 
their citizens under reasonable licensing arrangements from 
the Authority. Denatured materials, whose use we know also 
requires suitable safeguards, should be furnished for such 
purposes by the Authority under lease or other arrangement. 
Denaturing seems to have been overestimated by the public 
as a safety measure. 

7. Definition of dangerous and nondangerous activities—al- 
though a reasonable dividing line can be drawn between dan- 
gerous and nondangerous activities, it is not hard and fast. Pro- 
vision should, therefore, be made to assure constant re- 
examination of the questions, and to permit revision of the 
dividing line as changing conditions and new discoveries 
may require. 

8. Operations of dangerous activities—any plant dealing 
with uranium or thorium after it once reaches the potential 
of dangerous use must be not only subject to the most rigorous 
and competent inspection by the Authority, but its actual oper- 
ation shall be under the management, supervision and control 
of the Authority. 

9. Inspection—by assigning intrinsically dangerous activi- 
ties exclusively to the Authority, the difficulties of inspection 
are reduced. If the Authority is the only agency which may 
lawfully conduct dangerous activities, then visible operation 
by others than the Authority will constitute an unambiguous 
danger signal. Inspection will also occur in connection with 
the licensing functions of the Authority. 

10. Freedom of access—adequate ingress and egress for all 
qualified representatives of the Authority must be assured. 
Many of the inspection activities of the Authority should grow 
out of, and be incidental to, its other functions. Important 
measures of inspection will be associated with the tight con- 
trol of raw materials, for this is a keystone of the plan. The 
continuing activities of prospecting, survey and research in 
relation to raw materials will be designed not only to serve 
the affirmative development functions of the Authority, but 
also to assure that no surreptitious operations are conducted 
in the raw materials field by nations or their citizens. 

11. Personnel—the personnel of the Authority should be 
recruited on a basis of proven competence but also so far as 
possible on an international basis. 

12. Progress by stages—a primary step in the creation of the 
system of control is the setting forth, in comprehensive terms 
of the functions, responsibilities, powers and limitations of 
the Authority. Once a charter for the Authority has been 
adopted, the Authority and the system of control for which 
it will be responsible will require time to become fully or- 
ganized and effective. The plan of control will, therefore, have 
to come into effect in successive stages. These should be spe- 
cifically fixed in the Charter or means should be otherwise as 
set forth in the Charter for transitions from one stage to an- 
other, as contemplated in the resolution of the United Na- 
tions Assembly which created this Commission. 

13. Disclosures—in the deliberations of the United Nations 
Commission on Atomic Energy, the United States is prepared 
to make available the information essential to a reasonable un- 
derstanding of the proposals which it advocates. Further dis- 
closures must be dependent, in the interests of all, upon the 
effective ratification of the treaty. When the Authority is ac- 
tually created, the United States will join the other nations in 
making available the further information essential to that or- 
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ganization for the performance of its functions. As the succes- 
sive stages of international control are reached, the United 
States will be prepared to yield, to the extent required by each 
stage, national control of activities in this field to the Authority. 

14, International control—there will be questions about the 
extent of control to be allowed to national bodies, when the 
Authority is established. Purely national authorities for con- 
trol and development of atomic energy should to the extent 
necessary for the effective operation of the Authority be 
subordinate to it. This is neither an indorsement nor a disap- 
proval of the creation of national authorities. The Commission 
should evolve a clear demarcation of the scope of duties and 
responsibilities of such national authorities. 

And now I end. I have submitted an outline for present dis- 
cussion. Our consideration will be broadened by the criticism 
of the United States proposals and by the plans of the other 
nations, which, it is to be hoped, will be submitted at their 
early convenience. I and my associate of the United States 
delegation will make available to each member of this. body 
books and pamphlets, including the Acheson-Lilienthal report, 
recently made by the United States Department of State, and 
the McMahon Committee Monograph No. 1 entitled “Essen- 
tial Information on Atomic Energy” relating to the McMahon 
Bill recently passed by the United States Senate, which may 
prove of value in assessing the situation. 

All of us are consecrated to making an end of gloom and 


hopelessness. It will not'be an easy job. The way is long and 
thorny, but supremely worth traveling. All of us want to: 
stand erect, with our faces to the sun, instead of being forced 
to burrow into the earth, like rats. q 
The pattern of salvation must be worked out by all for all. 7 
The light at the end of the tunnel is dim, but our path” 
seems to grow brighter as we actually begin our journey. We 
cannot yet light the way to the end. However, we hope the ~ 
suggestions of my Government will be illuminating. 4 
Let us keep in mind the exhortation of Abraham Lincoln, 7 
whose words, uttered at a moment of shattering national ~ 
peril, form a complete text for our deliberation. I quote, 7 
paraphrasing slightly: . 
“We cannot escape history. We of this meeting will be re- 7 
membered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance or in- © 
significance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial © 
through which we are passing will light us down in honor or © 
dishonor to the latest generation. : 
“We say we are for peace. The world will not forget that > 
we say this. We know how to save peace. The world knows 
that we do. We, even we here, hold the power and have the ~ 
responsibility. 
“We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope of — 
earth. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, © 
if followed, the world will forever applaud.” 
My thanks for your attention. 


PERON’S FUTURE POLICIES 


Excerpts from Argentine President’s inaugural address 


(Essential portions of the address which Brig. Gen. 
Juan D. Peron delivered June 4, 1946, after his inaugura- 
tion as President of the Argentine Republic.) 


By PRESIDENT PERON 


NCE MORE the Army and the civilians in brotherhood 

have upheld the honor of the nation. In this way, the 
revolutionary process which began on June 4, 1943, closes on 
June 4, 1946, and once the reviving sap of the nation has 
been incorporated, the Army returns to its barracks with the 
glory of having contributed toward the implantation of social 
justice, of having established the bases of national recupera- 
tion which we all desired, and of having affirmed the prin- 
ciple of our sovereignty and of having re-established definitely 
the full exercise of liberty for those who have the honor of 
dwelling on Argentine soil. 

I am proud to have reached the First Magistracy through 
the consensus of the popular will which repudiated outside 
pressure; through the assent of those who desired that justice 
might prevail over vested interests; through the decision of 
those who feel patriotism as a spontaneous sentiment which 
flows from the heart. And, above all, I am proud to be a 
participant in this awakening of the citizens who have known 
how to take charge of the defense of social reform, so desired 
by men who, at the risk of their liberty, their honor and their 
lives, were able to bring about the materialization of the 
axioms of the June Revolution. 

When, in moments of doubt or discouragement, I was 
struck by the fear that I might not be given the opportunity of 
resolutely facing the hidden forces which were slowing up the 
economic progress of the country and haggling over the most 
insignificant concession to the workers, I asked myself, “Where 
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are those redoubts of Creole virility, of manliness, which know 
so well how to harmonize pride with tenderness?” 

But I did not have to search very long, for, in every shack, 
on every vacant lot, in the hills and in the alleys, in the Andean 
crags and on our vast plains, I have been able to see and to 
contemplate the most modest workers in our factories and the 
most humble laborers on our farms. Despite the despair which 
they have had to suffer for so many years, they knew how to 
stand erect, firm and proud, on perceiving that our country 
was with them in their anguish and that the hour of retribution 
for the ills which they had suffered was approaching. 

For this reason, the triumph of the people of Argentina is a 
triumph of the man in the street, with the flavor of festive joy, 
with the spirit of youth and the contagious joy of truth. This 
is the feast of the redemption of the workers, of the liberation 
of the useful beings of the country; the feast ot the redemption 
of our country which is the same as the true idea of its liberty 
and the clear conception of its sovereignty. 

I do not believe that I have indulged in prejudice or that I 
eluded any resort to do all within my power to hurry the re- 
establishment of normality. The facts speak louder than any- 
thing I can say that the formula of my Government will be 
the following: In internal affairs, absolute respect for the 
essence of our tradition and our institutions, the progressive 
elevation of culture in all its aspects and the economic im- 
provement of all inhabitants, in foreign affairs, the unshake- 
able maintenance, firm and irreconcilable, of our sovereignty, 
and the sincere fulfillment of our international obligations. 

The moment of struggle for me has come to an end, be- 
cause I am and I feel myself to be President of all the Argen- 
tines; of my friends and my adversaries; of those who helped 
me and of those who fought against me; of those who are in 
a majority as well as those who are in the minority in the 
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PRESIDENT JUAN D. PERON OF ARGENTINA 


“The triumph of the people of Argentina is a triumph of the man in the street” 


Chambers, as also of those who, for reasons I am not called 
upon to examine, have no parliamentary representation. 

On occupying the First Magistracy of the Republic, the 
injustices which have been: done to me are now deleted, as 
well as the insults which have been hurled at me. From my 
will, from my mind and from my heart the fighting passions 
have disappeared and I only ask Almighty God to grant me 
the serenity which is required to govern. 


SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT 


I shall not consent to stray from the road traveled by the 
Revolution regarding the vindications of the workers; on the 
contrary, the road of social improvement of all the inhabitants 
of our country will be followed. 

But free individual enterprise and thé free movement of 
capital cannot be limited, either, always provided that the 
former respect the liberty of others and that capital does not 
pretend to build itself up into an instrument of economic 
domination. To maintain these principles is equivalent to 
returning through those constitutional jurisdictions which 
have been blemished by the true enemies of the country. 

The period of trial from which we have just extricated 
ourselves pointed out the true magnitude of certain deficien- 


cies of our economic structure, whose correction had to be 
faced without improvisations nor delays; avoiding, neverthe- 
less, a bureaucracy which could have placed the economic 
forces in danger of being smothered. We must not forget that 
the most vulnerable flank of our country is its dependence 
on other countries for certain industrial provisions, for which 
reason, and without obstructing its importation nor by weigh- 
ing down the consumer, it is indispensable to face resolutely 
the utilization of all our natural resources. 


MODERATE INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The imperative duty which the Constitution assigns to me in 
promoting the general well-being implies, above all, the con- 
struction and maintenance in good order of a sane social and 
economic structure. The natural resuurces constitute the foun- 
dations of that structure. Its utility requires :he stimulation of 
production. For this reason the country must be industrialized. 
This purpose, however, must not be exaggerated. In order to 
obtain an adequate industrialization, the activities which re- 
quire the assistance of the State must be determined, for their 
vital importance which they have for the country or for world 
trade, taking care to take advantage of all possibilities which 
our prodigious soil gives us. The consolidation of the basic ac- 
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tivities—agriculture and stock-breeding—will be accompanied 
by suitable industrialization. The rhythm of progress will be of 
necessity dependent on the possibility of utilizing rationally 
unexploited resources. 

As a corollary of the preoccupations which have found their 
course in projects propitiated by the National Postwar Council, 
I shall push forward a programme of the use of hydroelectric 
energy, organically correlated with the economic development 


of each region of the country and which bears in mind, simul- - 


taneously and integrally, the different necessities to the satis- 
faction of which a rational order of priority will be given. ~ 

I attach tremendous importance to sundry projects which 
are in the course of preparation and which will be submitted 
to you tending to strengthen and perfect, as far as compatible 
with legitimate interests, the future intervention of the public 
authorities in the solution of problems relative to the pro- 
tection and development of industry, the provision of energy, 
by increasing the means of communication and the regulation 
of transport. Certain aspects of such problems are common 
to those which are faced by the majority of the great industrial 
public services, whose functioning has been temporarily 
delegated to private enterprises. For elementary reasons 
of sovereign dignity, which do not admit impairment nor do 
they need to be mentioned, the organization and development 
of those services must be adjusted faithfully and strictly to 
the directives and regulations imposed by the Argentine 
people, too respectful of the rights of others to admit of a 
lack of their own. A complete sense of hierarchy gives form 
to the aspiration of obtaining, for ourselves, the full command 
over the resources of our own economic development. In 
interpreting this aspiration I shall not slacken until I see this 
satisfied to the extent and by the means which the national 
interest may deem meet. 

The new social, political and economic facts demand a 
concrete molding in the field of realizations, but I must warn 
you that I consider it prejudicial to advance even one step 
unless the rear foot is firm. I am convinced that nothing can 
be so prejudicial to the foundations of economic life as sudden 
changes in legislation, because they impede the formulation 
of the forward view which lifts up the spirits and incites 
the individual will. 

The adaptation of the revolutionary principles to the na- 
tional body of laws must be done slowly and in its due time 
if the maximum stability in the guiding of the ship of state 
is to be attained. 


AGRARIAN POLICY 


The agrarian policy, which can be summarized in the 
following terms and which I have repeatedly stated, is that 
“the land should not be a mere source of income but an 
asset of labor” because only in this way can it be justified 
that an element of nature, which was not created by man, 
be submitted to private appropriation. Everything dignifies 
labor and converts it into acceptable customs and juridical 
rules which in any other way would be abusive. 

In order to obtain this end, which cannot be done at a sin- 
gle blow but rather gradually, the State organizations must 
provide land for those who want to work it, so that no son of a 
farmer may be compelled to desert the field, fleeing from 
misery, and allow himself to be captivated by the deceptive 
lights of the cities, where the struggle is hard and—at times 
—devoid of the spiritual compensations which the hard, but 
healthy and refreshing toil of the peasant gives, when his 
labors are not submitted to a miserable wage and insufficient 
production. 

The land which the State provides must be cheap land, 
that is adjusted to its productive value and not at a value 
inflated by speculation, determined by the incessant higher 
bidding of the despoiled masses, always prepared to sac- 
rifice the living conditions of themselves and theirs in their 
eagerness to find a farm when they can build themselves 
a cottage. Only in this way can we make our agriculture 
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a stable industry and convert our lands into a world full 3 
of faith and optimism. To increase the number of landowners — 
is to increase the number of satisfied citizens. And bear it 
well in mind that this is not the moment to deal with the 
arduous task of large and small holdings. 

Above all I affirm my most fervent desire of impeding cor- 
rupt administrations and of demanding strict honesty in all 
public affairs. In order to achieve this I shall have to obtain 
from my advisers in executive office, from the highest to the 
lowest, a correctness which may serve as an example to 
all citizens. 


PRACTICAL CULTURE 


I also consider it an essential duty of every governor to look 
after the culture of the people as a most valued treasure which 
is passed on from generation to generation. I do not believe 
that there can be any basic discrepancy; but there are dis- 
crepancies in the methods of their fulfillment. My idea is to 
extend it, not only in the field of theory but also in the realm 
of practical knowledge, which has been so abandoned up to 
now. It appears to me that no labor can offer a more demo- 
cratic character than that of making higher studies accessible 
even to the most humble classes. The universities must not be 
the refuge of those who want to study and have the economic 
means wherewith to do it. Capacity and not money must be 
the key which opens the door of science to all citizens. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


The “Criollo”, faithful in complying with his pledged word; 
the “Gaucho” of our camps, is faithful to a promise, and the 
Argentine governor knows how to honor the signature placed 
at the foot of a treaty made with another, also sovereign coun- 
try, which deserves, as we ourselves deserve, the greatest re- 
spect to the liberty of choice. Once an engagement has been 
made it will be loyally carried out. In this real Argentina can 
speak aloud, and it will not be I who will break a tradition, 
but rather who will strengthen it to the limit of my possi- 
bilities. 

This has been and will continue to be very simple philoso- 
phy guiding our international relations; and will be affirmed 
on behalf of Argentina toward all other countries. But this 
respect will have to be reciprocal. Impudent meddling or 
deceit in matters which affect our sovereignty will not be 
tolerated from anyone, great or small. I can proclaim with 
pride that in this feeling of independence I have with me the 
civil population and the armed forces which have as their 
reason for being the custody of that sovereignty. 

Argentina has condensed all international public right into 
the phrase, “Victory gives no rights.” That sentence embraces 
the concept that we Argentines defend our rights with the 
sacrifice of our lives, but once we have made it prevail we 
covet nothing from others. 

Our fervent desire would be that, for the peace of the 
world, all the nations adjust themselves to their pacts as 
disinterestedly as we do. But it is necessary to bear in mind 
that, when international decisions reduce the general frame 
ot constitutional declarations, the peoples have the choice of 
not confirming the extra limitations to which they have in- 
curred or of having recourse to the reform of the Constitution. 
And on that delicate point, where new world conceptions on 
the political organization and economy of the future, based 
on the agreements of Mexico and San Francisco, converge 
or clash with the traditional methods established in our Magna 
Carta, I shall require your intelligence and patriotism so as 
to make the right decision concerning what best suits the 
Republic. 

The Argentine people are possessed of a redeeming tran- 
quility of spirit, which will proclaim to all the peoples of 
the world that Argentina is a land of peace, that it opens 
its heart and arms to all men of good will who know how 
to respect its God, its institutions, its laws and its manner 
of being. 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE GOES ON 














World War II ended in Europe at 11:01 p.m. (Central European Time) 
on May 8, 1945—and the world still is vainly seeking peace. Foreign Min- 
isters of the Big Four Powers, now meeting in Paris, are engaged in the 
preliminaries which must precede the actual peace conference to be held 
at a time and place as yet undecided. Prepeace decisions were made at con- 
ferences aboard a cruiser in the Atlantic, at Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, 
Moscow, Tehran and Yalta (during hostilities) and at Potsdam, London 
and Paris (since V-E Day). But for more than a year there has been no 
war—and no official peace. Treaties still must be signed with Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Finland. 

The final peace of World War I also was long delayed. Fighting ended 
on Nov. 11, 1918. At Versailles (Jan. 18-June 28, 1919) the League of 
Nations was organized and a number of major decisions reached on ter- 
ritorial adjustments and reparations. After that came settlements on details 
and peace treaties with Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary and finally with Turkey 
on July 23, 1923—more than four years’ elapsed time. 
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PEACEMAKERS of World War | 
at Versailles organized the League 
of Nations, dismembered Ger- 
many, and laid the foundations 
for peace pacts with other Central 
Powers. Left to right: Lloyd 
George of Great Britain, Vittorio 
Orlando of Italy, Georges Clem- 
enceau of France, and President 
Woodrow Wilson of the United 
States. While World War II was 
still being fought, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met at sea, formulated 
the Atlantic Charter with its eight 
points for peace; agreed there 
would be no changes in territory 
or aggrandizement, on the right 
of all people to choose their own 
form of government, on equal ac- 
cess to raw materials and trade, 
freedom of the seas, collaboration 
for economic advancement, labor 
standards and social security. 
At Casablanca, Roosevelt and 
Churchill came to an agreement 
to demand the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis nations. Stalin 
was unable to be present. 
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AT MOSCOW, Secretary of State 
Hull, Foreign Secretary Molotov, 
and Foreign Secretary Eden agreed 
on disarmament of aggressor 
states, punishment of Axis war 
criminals, and freedom for Aus- 
tria and Italy. With Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek present at Cairo, 
Roosevelt and Churchill agreed 
on restoration to China of all 
territory taken by Japan, expulsion 
of Japan from all Pacific islands 
mandated by the League of Na- 
tions which now are prizes for 
bases and the independence of 
Korea—still jointly occupied by 
U. S. and Russian troops on either 
side of the 38th parallel. With 
Generalissimo Stalin present at 
Tehran, the Big Three came to an 
agreement to establish an inter- 
national organization, open to all 
States, to maintain peace and 
pledged assistance to Iran, during 
and after the war, and the main- 
tenance of Iran’s sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. Interest in 
the agreement was revived during 
the U.N. case on Iran. 
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AT QUEBEC, scene of two conferences, Roosevelt 
and Churchill made important military decisions 


and agreed to recognize French Committee of 
National Liberation’s administration. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF GERMANY was decided on at Yalta 
(above) and Big Three agreements on division and rule of Germany 
and terms for Japan’s surrender were reached at Potsdam (below). 
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LONDON CONFERENCE (above) ended in disagreement, but at OONCE MORE, Foreign Ministers seek peace in 
Moscow (below) agreements were reached on atomic bomb control, Luxembourg Palace in Paris where last meeting 
withdrawal of Soviet and U.S. troops from Manchuria and China. ended in stalemate over Trieste. 
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MOSCOW 
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Byrnes Is Opposed 
To Separate Peace 


Here is the latest official information 
coming from inside Russia: Living 
conditions are bad and recovery is 
difficult, but there is no weakening in 
the public support of the Stalin Gov- 
ernment. Any new military activity at 
this time would be unpopular if it 
forced further sacrifices on the peo- 
ple, but they would support the Gov- 
ernment anyway. 
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British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes are on excellent personal 
terms. But Bevin’s statement that he 
might press for separate peace trea- 
ties didn’t set too well. Byrnes likes 
better his present idea of putting the 
peace problem up to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 
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Although the fact has escaped gen- 
eral notice, the Russians have had to 
reduce their military man power in 
Austria from 140,000 to 65,000. Gen. 
Mark Clark, U.S. member of the AI- 
lied Control Council, did it by refus- 
ing to agree to the full amount of 
occupation funds Russia asked of Aus- 
tria. Council decisions on matters of 
this kind must be unanimous and, 
when Clark declined to go along, 
Russia had to scale down her request 
for funds, with a resultant cut in troop 
strength. | 
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Among the troubles of the United 
Nations Security Council is a new 
problem over the relationship between 
the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, 
and the Council’s Military Staff Com- 
mittee. The Secretary-General feels 
that he should take part in all of 
the discussions of the Military Staff 
Committee. Indications are he will 
be sustained, even though the United 
States is not sympathetic with the 
idea. 
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Why Russia Reduced 
Troops in Austria 


Britain is not getting anywhere with 
its determined campaign to get the 
U.S. to promise military help in Pal- 
estine. The U.S. is willing to furnish 
ships and pay all costs of transporting 
100,000 Jewish refugees to Palestine, 
but the Administration is convinced 
the U.S. public will not stand for send- 
ing troops along in case of trouble. 
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A deal made with Russia at Potsdam 
may cost U.S. investors millions of 
dollars worth of property they owned 
in Eastern Europe. Reparations ex- 
perts agreed that Russia would get all 
the German assets in Finland, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria and Eastern Austria. 
Trouble is that the Nazis did such a 
thorough job of scrambling their own 
property with that of Americans that 
it is impossible to prove what assets 
actually are owned by Americans. Un- 
less proof can be made, the Russians 
will get it all. 
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A military career man is the most 
likely choice to be the next U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Peron Government in 
Argentina, if a change is made. Pres- 
ent indications are that the new friend- 
lier policy toward Argentina will bring 
several diplomatic shifts. The present 
U.S. Ambassador, George Messer- 
smith, may move to Brazil to succeed 
Ambassador William D. Pawley, who 
will come to Washington. Either Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew Ridgeway or Vice Ad- 
miral William Glassford may get the 
Argentine post. 
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Two highly significant things are in 
the background of the Baruch report 


on atomic energy controls: There was 
no U.S. Cabinet meeting on the re- 









U.S. Will Not Send 
Soldiers to Palestine 


port, and President Truman, by saying 
he “assumed” the report followed his 
directive, implied that he had not read 
it in advance. Thus, the U.S. is in a 
position to disown the plan as official 
policy if that becomes advisable. 
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One of the real reasons the U.S. 
has difficulty in dealing with Russia on 
reparations from Germany is Mos- 
cow's practice of dividing authority. 
For example, Marshal Sokolovsky, on 
the Allied Control Council, has no 
authority over the Soviet officers han- 
dling reparations, nor can he tell the 
Army what to do. The upshot is that 
only Moscow can give final answers 
and attempts to settle things in the 
field are futile. 
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A snag has developed in negotia- 
tions between Sweden and the Allies 
over the disposition of German assets 
in Sweden. Trouble is that Sweden 
has nearly 212 million dollars invested 
in German property, while the Ger- 
mans had only about 92 million dol- 
lars in Sweden. The Swedes don't 
want to yield any holdings until they 
are assured of getting back their own 
property in Germany. But Allied ne- 
gotiators are determined not to let 
Sweden have any of the Swedish- 
owned factories in Germany that were 
used for German war production. 
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Edwin Pauley is going to Germany 
on personal assignment from Presi- 
dent Truman to try to straighten out 
reparations troubles with the Rus- 
sians. This is the follow-up to U.S. 
action in cutting off the shipment of 
plants from the U.S. occupation zone 
to Russia. Significantly, Pauley, now 
in the Orient, is expected to go to 
Germany by way of Russia, giving 
him an opportunity to confer with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow. 
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Industrial relations managers, union officials, 

marketing and export executives, treasurers, 

economists, accountants, patent attorneys—to name 

a few—depend upon one or more of BNA’s eleven 

specialized reports to keep them informed promptly and 

fully. They realize that knowing in time and in detail means profits. 
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